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Outlook for 


OR nearly two years we have been struggling towards 
‘the summit’, that is to say towards a meeting of the 
heads of government of the Great Powers. It began with a 
_ hint dropped by Mr. Bulganin, when he was the Head of 


. But a great deal has happened since then—among other 


s succeeded another, and the list of problems that might be on 
enda of a summit conference grew longer and longer, the task 
ctually getting to the summit has grown more and more diffi- 
. By this time we have almost come to look upon the summit 
an end in itself, as though what we are seeking to achieve 
- a meeting for its own sake; as though ‘the very fact of 
g would settle all our problems. 


; country at any rate the desire for a summit meeting is 
) t only common to all political parties but earnestly and even 
nately supported by public opinion. People have been so 
ed by the delay in reaching a decision on the summit that 
1 it would be a disaster if such a conference were not to 
ee all. If we never get to the summit, they feel, then 


‘eats This question has fallen in the background. 
or seems to be that the four heads of govern- 
| play a role like the deus ex machina of ancient Greek 
the world’s problems have got into a tangle beyond 
if rdinary men to unravel, these supermen, it is 
vene from above to cut the knot, 


Baa -* 
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as 


“the Soviet Government, in a letter to Mr. Macmillan at the end of. 


gs, the removal of Mr. Bulganin from his post. And as one 


ay deliberately that ‘we’ are doing these ‘things, because © 


“the Summit’ 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE, ™P. 


I do not think this is an exaggerated picture of what the 
ordinary man hopes. But is it a reasonable hope? Does it not 
make disappointment certain? There were some grounds for 
seeing summit conferences in this light during the second world 
war, when Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill were indeed super- 
men. But then they had a single common purpose, which was to 
beat Hitler, and the problems they had to solve were only the 
technical problems of how to do so. Even before the end of 
the war their conferences had taken on a different character, when 


they began to face post-war political problems in which they ~ 


had no common purpose. And when, ten years after the war, 
the first summit conference in peace-time took place at Geneva 
in 1955 the limitations of this kind of diplomacy were obvious. 

The experience of 1955 suggests two questions that need to be 
answered by anyone who wants another summit conference, First, 
do you think the Geneva Conference of 1955 was a success? 
If so, why is another needed? Secondly, if you do not think it 
was a success, why do you think such a conference would succeed 
today? There can be little disagreement about the answer to 
the first question, The conference of 1955 was a grievous dis- 
appointment. That is not to say it is not worth trying again: we 
should always learn from our disappointments and failures. But 
we should frankly face the fact that some of the disappointments 
are likely to recur and to go on recurring. 

The reason why too much is expected from summit confer- 
ences is what I would call the fallacy of the ‘god from the 
machine’. The heads of government of the Great Powers are 
not gods from the machine: they are the same people who 


are conducting the affairs of dee ‘countries ‘all ‘the rest cor ‘the 


time. And summit conferences are not supernatural interventions | 
from outside the ordinary process of international relations: they 
are part of that process. The communists know this, and that is. 
how they have been using all kinds of conferences ever since the _ 


war, not to reach solutions of international problems but to turn — 


events to their advantage: to take up attitudes, to register vic- 
tories, to trap other participants and to influence world opinion. 
For them a conference has been a continuation ee the cold war 
by other means. 

It may be different this time, but is dere any clear ground 
yet for thinking so? If we look at the problems that will pre- 
sumably be discussed, we shall find that most of them fall into — 
two categories: those which perhaps can never be solved in the 
sense in which we ordinarily use that phrase, and those which 
can be solved but do not require the vast apparatus of a meeting 
at the summit to do it. An example of the second kind is the 


question of divided Berlin. Since neither side can accept the 


other’s minimum requirements for a change, and since neither 
seems likely to risk a major war over Berlin, it may be presumed 
that a provisional settlement will be reached which will not be 
very different from the present position. It hardly needs a summit 
conference to settle that: indeed, it might be argued that the 
only reason why Mr. Khrushchey started the Berlin crisis last year 
was in order to accelerate our progress towards the summit; and 
it might also be argued that now the only thing that is delaying 
a provisional settlement of the future of Berlin is the need to 
have something to agree on at the summit. 


There are other problems that it seems difficult to believe 


will be settled at all at the summit. One is the problem of the 
division of Germany between East and West. Another is the — 
problem of general disarmament. Yet others are the unsettled 
situations in the Middle East and the Far East. No doubt these 
issues will all be touched on at a summit conference, But I should 
be surprised if they do not look much the same when the con- 
ference ends as when it begins, They will ‘be no worse and no 
better. 
really be any worse, some things may look worse just because 
people expected some dramatic improvement and were dis- 
appointed. That is in fact es what happened in 1955. 


Climax of a Continuing Process 

Are we then simply dovesed to disappointment again? Are there 
_ no grounds for expecting a more fruitful result from the next 
summit meeting than from the last? I think there are two en- 
_ couraging differences. The first is that this time it has been 
recognized that summit meetings are not miraculous interventions 
from outside the natural process of international relations. 


process and not an attempt to wipe the slate clean and start 


afresh. In the process of preparing for it there have been many > 


useful by-products: the Foreign Ministers’ conference at-Geneva 
last summer, the conference on nuclear tests, and the series of 
téte-a-téte meetings of the various heads of government involved 
—Mr. Macmillan with Mr. Khrushchev, President Eisenhower 
with Mr. Macmillan and General de Gaulle, Mr. Khrushchey 
with President Eisenhower and Mr. Mao Tse-tung (a most impor- 
tant encounter, this last), Chancellor Adenauer with Mr. Mac- 
millan, and soon General de Gaulle with Mr. Khrushchev. 
Conferences at high levels seldom change international situa- 
tions by themselves: if they do, the change is often for the 
worse, as at Munich in 1938. Change for the better in inter- 
national relations is a long and slow process, not a sudden and 
dramatic one. Great international conferences, however spec- 
tacular they may look at the time, seldom amount to more than 
small steps in the long process, But what they often do instead 
is to recognize and register in an unmistakable way that important 
- changes have already taken place. For instance, the Geneva 
Conference of 1954. registered the facts that the French had 
lost Indo-China and that Communist China had become a major 


Power in the world. On the other hand, the next Geneva Con- 


ference a year later, in 1955, seemed to have no particular result — 
because there were no new changes to register. : 
The next summit conference need not Ps a pase ahaa in 
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What is more disturbing is that although nothing will © 


- certainly have led to local wars, and then to major wars engu 


The 
conference, if it takes places, will be the climax of a continuing 


es ty 


enter of a — aa nS ee 


Maen dad ‘Washington 1 will ‘give ‘some peorsisy 
what I mean. i . oc ET Tegan 
Will any Great Power Risk ‘Suicide? E Soe 

First, the virtual impossibility of war. As between aa Gre 
Powers, it es become Scere aosas that meulien, ed will, : 


the recent oe aca of visits hheewee seals of government 
the Great Powers, among which the most ‘significant was probab 
not Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Washington but his visit to Pekin 
But people still have two fears: an outbreak of war by acciden?; 
and a minor local war leading to a major war, as so often in 
the past. I think both fears are groundless. War by accident, in 
the literal sense, has never happened as a matter of history, "dd 
and nuclear weapons are enormously more difficult to set off 
by accident than any other weapons. What is really meant is. 

war by miscalculation; and surely the one certain lesson that 
politicians have learned in the nuclear age is that they cannot — 
afford the slightest possibility of miscalculation. To quote the f 
example of maniacs like Hitler is irrelevant, because Hitler 
lived before the nuclear age and the circumstances in which he v 
came to power no longer exist. _ on f 

Moreover, the examples of recent years show that the eee 

of minor wars growing into major wars is also much less. There zm 
_have been five or six crises in the last two or three years—Suez, 
_ the Lebanon, Jordan, the Chinese offshore islands, Laos and 
others—of a kind which a generation or two ago would almo 


the Great Powers whether they wanted it or not. Today that 
does not happen. The reason is that the Great Powers are not 
only determined not to let it happen: they also have the power — 

to prevent it happening. For no small Power today can afford — 

to produce all the weapons it wants even inthe so-called con- 
ventional category. It therefore buys them from one or othe Es 
Great Power. And with the weapons it also has a contin 
_need for technicians, spare parts, and ammunition—a need whic 
binds it to the supplying power no less effectively than a tre 
so that it cannot sustain a war for more than a week without the | 
Great Power’s acquiescence. To my mind therefons the supp y 


but a safeguard of it; and if a small Poets: ‘gets its “weapons | 
from more than one Great Power, as Iraq and Egypt | and 
Indonesia have done, its capacity for ian war is not ir 
but decreased. ie / ‘ as rc 
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What Cannot Be Coed rte a 

_ The second big change is that we are . ) 
some of the world’s problems cannot be cured and 
be endured. The division of Germany between ane 
western government, and the division “Of China betwe 
alist and a communist government may be ca 
if they cannot be resolved peacefully they 
by force either, ‘for the reasons r ae given. 


rincipte that the ¢ 
fe small Powers to 


are a whole host of 
probably never be soh 
talk of ‘solutions. At 
anes is Rigas © , 
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third | Soin concerned the aahe k of ou ‘gid pattern 
ernational relations in recent years, by which all power in- 
making used to be polarized on Moscow and Washington. 

ys the two greatest of the Great Powers have to pay 
more attention to the susceptibilities of their allies than they 
d to, if the alliances are not to break down. And because their 


utside all the alliances, a far greater number of Powers than in 
past can now exercise an influence on international relations. 

years ago Dulles and Molotov were seemingly all-powerful 
foreign policy. Today they have gone, and the man in the 


ECHNICALLY, what happened in the Sudan this time 
last year was a military coup. It unseated a parliamentary 
_ régime which in the three short years since the Sudan 
gained her independence had somehow failed to establish 
- itself. as an instrument of the popular will. But by the standards 
of the Middle East it was an extraordinarily kid-gloved affair— 
the work of a small group of senior officers who seemed bent on 
taining amateur status in a world grown 
thlessly professional for revolutionaries. 
Now, as they look back over the year, 
many Sudanese must be wondering 
whether a little less kid-glove and a little 
more mailed-fist would not have served 
the cause better. General Abboud himself 
is. nything but a ruthless man. But per- 
haps just because of that central benevo- 
~ Ience his régime has had to contend with 
4 ‘no fewer than four separate uprisings 
within the ranks. Such a succession of 
cks hardly represents the stable 
ernment that General Abboud pro- 
ed when he took over, and many 
anese may well be asking themselves 
ut was the point of the whole operation 
the first place. 
The original point, as General Abboud 
id his colleagues saw it, was that par- _ 
_liamentary democracy had simply run 
down. The Sudan is a huge territory, the 
ninth biggest country in the world, and 
part of the trouble was this factor of 
3 reer size. ally Muslim, but in 


Pcbietic degree, the Sudan on gain- 
independence became one vast lobby 
various pressure groups—pro- 
ian, pro-Western, pro-African—and i in the resulting con- 
could hardly hear its own voice. Then there were powerful 
mgs from elsewhere, particularly from Cairo, singing the 
of the Nile Valley. Small wonder, then, if a number of. 
nese politicians were drawn as far as Cairo to listen. So 
Abboud took over, and certain other Sudanese politi- 
who had not been so powerfully affected by the siren-song 
d a sigh of relief. By now,*however, those sighs may well 
turned to perplexity instead. Indeed, it is only natural to 
hy General Abboud, having come to power through the 
nate have had to face s so much dissension from within 


nS to Macmillan and de Gaulle and Adenauer and Mao Tse-tung, 


er allies on both sides have intimate relations with countries — 


General Ibraham Abboud 


td oo “+ ys 7 
Moscow and Waser slave to listen- not angen 
but also to Nehru and Tito and Sukarno and Rapacki and 
Menzies and Nkrumah and so on, not to mention Hammarskjéld 
at the United Nations. International relations have become truly 
multilateral at last. 

All this is encouraging, and I believe that it will all be reflected 


at the summit conference. But two things must be avoided. 


One is the over-optimistic expectation of spectacular new changes 
at the summit. The other is the assumption from what I have 
said that there are no problems left. There are vast problems 
left: problems of underdeveloped territories, problems of race 
relations, problems of over-population, problems of refugees. 
But there are no problems left that force can do anything to 
remedy; and, what is more important, the leaders of the Great 
Powers all know it.—European Service 


Sudan under General Abboud 


e. = By ERIK DE MAUNY, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent 


rebellions in detail. So far as any one motive was common to 


them all, it was probably one of personal ambition and impatience, 
the impatience of younger officers who long to inject a greater 
dynamism into the sedate course of the régime. There may have 
been other motives as well: a reassertion of the old pro-union- 
with-Egypt sentiment and a confused sense of social protest. 
Lenient in other ways, General Abboud’s régime has laid.a heavy 
hand on the Sudan’s budding trade-union 
movement: although, admittedly, many 
of the unions were deeply penetrated by 
communists and the past twelve months 
have been interspersed with frequent 
arrests of alleged communists and their 
exile to the tropical forests in the south. 
But in any event it had become clear 
months ago that the régime would have 
to produce fairly dramatic evidence of 
its capabilities or face even more internal 
unrest. This it now seems to have done, 
with the signing of the new Nile Waters 
Agreement with Egypt. 

Here, at least, General Abboud has 
succeeded where his civilian predecessors 
had failed. The Sudan’s share of. the 
waters now goes up from a twelfth to a 
third, and she is to receive £15,000,000 
compensation for the flooding of the 
town of Wadi Halfa when the new high 
dam is built at Aswan, a sum far greater 
than the Egyptians had been prepared to 
offer earlier. 

All this, together with the new trade 
agreement with Egypt, which restores a 
traditional market for Sudan’s livestock, 
is a tangible achievement. But neither 
these agreements nor the credit the 
Sudan has been able to obtain from Britain, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and other countries, are in themselves likely to 
guarantee stability of government. There have been signs that 
General Abboud has himself recognized it, Last week he 
announced the setting-up of a committee to study ways in which 
the Sudanese people could be more closely associated with their 
country’s government. This, in turn, he explained, would help to 


‘pave the way for a return to constitutional life. But, as other 
countries, and not only in the Middle East, have discovered, it is 


easier to overthrow parliament than to restore it. How a return 
to constitutional life can be made is likely to be the Sudan’s 


biggest problem in the months to come. 


— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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S far as the consumer is concerned there have been twa 


outstanding economic developments over the past ten ~ 


years: first, the real standard of living of the average 


family has increased by roughly 20 per cent; and, 
secondly, in this general move, working-class real incomes and 
middle-class real incomes have moved up at almost identical rates. 
_ Some of the immediate consequences of the greater general 
prosperity are fairly well known. For example, we have changed 
the pattern of our spending and consumption. Today, as compared 


with ten years ago, we are spending far more on one-time luxuries 
—such as meat, fruit, confectionery, wines and spirits, housing, 
electricity, durable household goods, furniture, women’s clothes, 
and motor-cars. In 1948 consumers spent only 30 per cent. of 
their money on these goods; by 1958 the proportion had jumped 
to over 40 per cent., and, in ‘ real’ terms, consumption of these, 
as a whole, had increased by 60 per cent. The only major items of 
which we are now, in real terms, consuming less than we were ten 


years ago are bread and cereals, fish and potatoes, beer and pipe. 
tobacco, public transport and public commercial entertainment, — 


and, finally, domestic service. As far as this group is concerned 
real consumption has fallen by more than 10 per cent. 

A second feature of post-war consumer expenditure is the fact 
that much of the additional expenditure on the most popular of 
the new goods has come from working-class men and women. 
Over a wide range of goods and services working-class spending 
is now much the same as that =i 7S 
of the middle-class, so that the 
more successful manufacturers 
and retailers of today are those 
who sell the same products to 
both social groups. 

All this is, of course, tending 
to iron out some of the tradi- — 
tional distinctions between 
classes: at least as measured in 
material terms. Possibly the 
most-important evidence of this 
sort of equalizing is in housing. 
Houses or flats which would 
have been perfectly acceptable 
to working-class tenants only a 

few years ago are now felt by 
them to be sub-standard, and 
visitors to this country, looking 
at the new suburbs, often find 
vit hard to distinguish between 


z 


distinctions in. choice of food- are gradually beginn 


_ relations of individuals, Much more money is now being sp 
on household goods. ‘The proportion of families with a vac 


those secupied oe working-class families and: hive wicca 
class households live. 5 

It is much the same with eating habits: not only are we 
more and better food than we were ten years 


Working-class households are now starting to cut dow 
traditional cheap bulk foods; they are beginning to buy less bread — 
and potatoes, and more of the dearer but more attractiv 
such as fresh fruit and green vegetables, meat and butter. 
ing to the most recently published findings of the National Food 
Survey, in 1957 the average working-class family spent weekly 
10s. a head on these items; for the average middle-class famil 
the comparable figure was 12s. ba a: 

Compared with the pre-war situation, this difference is is ‘negli 
gible. It can be regarded simply as an economic phenomenon, but — 
clearly it has some important social implications. For example, 
as consumption standards move closer together, definitions of — 
social class are changing; and as they change, new attitudes — 
towards class differences are emerging. In the past, inquiries into 
social class have consistently shown that most people in this country , 
were able to rank various occupations in terms of social prestige i 
and that there was widespread agreement in placing at the top 3 
of the scale people with high incomes, such as doctors, scientists, 
members of parliament, university teachers, and so on. The public # 
justified these high rankings and high incomes by arguing that 
the talents and the learning of these men benefited society as a 
whole, and further that they were men who, in any conflict 
between public interest and self-interest, were rear e to forgo. 
personal material gain. - 

Today, opinions about social prestige are becoming: simplified. : 
In ranking surveys, people with large incomes still come at the 
top of the prestige scale, but increasingly it is felt that the main — 
difference between these people and the rest is no more than aa . 
the former have larger incomes. And, after all, a larger income, — 
as everyone has learned in the past ten years, is something that 
most people can achieve. More and more frequently in these sur- _ 
veys we find manual workers ready to describe themselves as a 
middle-class because they already own or soon will own a car, © 
a house with a garden, a refrigerator, a washing machine, a ‘ 
vacuum cleaner, and, of course, a television set. : ss 

A rearrangement of the pattern of classes is, then, one 
of the trends associated with changing habits of spending. But 
there is another important implication, and it may be even — 
more far-reaching in its results—that is, the change in the social 
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have increased ‘enfol 
stocked our homes - 
more ‘furniture, ra 
carpets, space heat 
_ heaters, armchairs, lig 
lawn OE, pein S. 
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abe se Saraled’ shabbiness of his chowee to bet ack and 


ned, the boot is on the other feot; so the new man stays at 
>, and he is likely to find burdensome and- repugnant any 
ities or interests that force him to leave the family circle and 
forgo part of his domestic privacy and comfort. 

might be argued that the widening ownership of motor-cars 
‘itutes a check to the growing British appetite for home- 
ntred privacy, since it takes people away from their own 
mediate neighbourhood. In fact, the opposite seems to be true. 


vacy—that is, without having recourse to public transport 
ere they would be thrown into contact with other people. 
d they use it at the weekend as a small mobile room that can 
taken to the seaside or the country, and in which they can sit 
peor when they have arrived at their destination. 
Diclimiged ‘Status of Women : 
* Biseiously this isolation of the family from the world around 
| inevitably generate new social relationships and new: social 
es. First of all it is likely to change the status of the woman 
the home. So long as the main activities of the bread-winner 
the main expenditure of his money ‘was outside the home, 
wife was primarily his housekeeper. If the home has now 
_ become his centre of activity, and if most of his earnings are 
_ spent on his home. or in his hore, his wife becomes the chooser 
and the spender, and gains a new status and control—her taste 


ms his life. One of the consequences of this new role for the 


of the popular press. Already those publications dominated by 
tion, astrology; and romantic or simple-minded ‘ human 
interest ’ news stories are beginning to lose ground to those which 
appeal to the housewife as a consumer—those which provide 
women readers with a substantial quota of guidance on how to 
_ set about putting together “ideal homes ’. Peg’s Paper and Miracle 
e have disappeared, and in the past two years Woman’s Realm and 


4 ional’ magazines for women. Newspapers and magazines which 
have ignored this demand have already in the past two or three 
_ years tended to lose circulation. Even the more austere minority 
apers, such as The Times and The Guardian, have recognized 


parliamentary reports and international affairs. Angry critics of 
the contents of contemporary mass media might well ponder the 
implications of the fact that twenty-five years ago men formed 
over 60 per cent. of all readers of the national daily newspapers; 
today, it is women who provide 60 per cent. of their readers, and 
fore largely determine their contents. 

his trend towards the supremacy of the consumer extends 
into the field of industry. Just as publishers have started to 


large industrial corporation, There the impact of the new 
in shows itself in a shift in the location of managerial power. 
ntil the nineteen-twenties, at least, the control of production 
ded to rest in the hands of men with a flair either for 
ological innovation or for the shop-floor management of men 
production. Then, after the depression of the early nineteen- 
es, men with these talents found themselves sharing board- 
He ower with the accountants. But today both groups are 


that is by pele men whose. seme and constant 


: The pacha s Activities 
i iviality off ‘Pubs’ or the club rooms of pis eased pede ae 


ieaiekel But: now, as far as Pahabbiiesl a smartness are 


st Owners treat their car as a detachable extra room to their 
se. They use it on week-days to travel to and from work in ; 


odern housewife may well be a drastic change in the contents. 


‘oman’s Day have been launched as highly successful ‘func- | 


1¢ need to add a woman’s page to their normal columns of 


pt to the heavy-spending, home-centred consumer, so, too, has_ 


q yushed aside as the centre of the stage is taken by marketing 


to 
, 


se are today’s infitetare and risk-bearers, and _ 
rently these are the men who will earn the largest 


mi nagerial salaries and who will dominate the board-rooms of 


the future. And where their predecessors were flanked by engineers 


and scientists, the new-style entrepreneurs will be buttressed by 
_ sales managers and advertising experts. The future successful 


executive will be the man who can sell something rather than 
the man who can make something. 


But such changes as these, which spring Tons the added 
importance attached to choosing and spending by the wife, are 


probably less important in the long run than is the effect of the. 


new home-centredness on the activities of the husband. If his 
outside contacts are weakened and reduced in favour of his home 


.ties, this will affect all his group relations. Reduced attendance at 


trades-union meetings, at Friendly Societies and other club 
activities, at political discussions, and at all forms of outdoor mass 
entertainment and activity will inevitably affect his attitudes 


towards the social institutions they serve. Thanks to television and 


radio he is, as a spectator and listener, able to sit at home and 
participate in these activities to a much greater extent than ever 
before. But the participation is that of a detached, isolated 
observer served by technicians who are able to multiply his eyes 


and his ears, and by commentators able to develop his professional 


critical abilities. As a fireside spectator he acquires the skills most 
likely to generate intolerance of poor techniques and emotional 


_indifference. The television spectator is quick to appreciate the 


efficiency of the cameraman and the performer, but rarely 
identifies himself with the millions of other spectators sitting 
before their television sets. 

So far the British householder has had fewer opportunities to 
reduce his physical ties with his work-place. But the pull of the 
home will sooner or later prevail here, too: the working-class home 
has at last become more attractive than most factories; moreover, 
it is primarily in the home that the worker now has his greatest 
opportunities for exercising and enjoying his craftsmanship. So 
his appetite for both comfort and creativeness will combine to 
shift the centre of his interest. 

To finish, I want to throw up a few questions about the effects 
which all this may have, first on the man himself and then on 


his group relations and reactions. Will he be a more mass- 


produced creature, or less subject to mass emotional reactions, 
or what? I am inclined to think that prosperity is a better starting- 
point than poverty for independence and clarity of thought and 
action, and that the adult of tomorrow, while enjoying the fruits 


~_ of standardized large-scale industry, need not be the frightened, 


uncreative, apathetic conformist so frequently discovered by 
‘magazine sociologists’ when they write about America. Much 
will depend upon how seriously the modern communication pro- 
fessionals—journalists, teachers, social scientists—take their 
responsibilities, and how far they retain the values of earlier 
generations of intellectuals. In a more prosperous and more 
egalitarian society they may be able to carry out their traditional 
and critical functions more effectively, using the resources of 
modern mass media to reach the home-centred citizen on a scale 
and with an impact that has never before been possible. But will 
the teachers and communicators be able to train people in 
discrimination fast enough to save them from the lure of mere 
material comfort and from the risk of being submerged in the 
sheer flood of communication to which they have become 
exposed ?—T hird. Programme 
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Risks of Progress 


N his first Reith Lecture, which has aroused wide interest, 
Professor Medawar asked the question: ‘Can man go on 
evolving in the future as he has evolved in the past, or is 
there some good reason why his evolution should now have 
come to an end?’ And in his second Reith Lecture, which we 
publish today, he asks a subsidiary or derivative question: ‘Is 


there any real reason to suppose that advances in medicine and _ 


hygiene are undermining the fitness of the human race?’ Pro- 
fessor Medawar is a zoologist. Lord Adrian, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who is a physiologist, asked very 
much the same sort of question in the Fawley Lecture which he 
gave last week at the University of Southampton. We thought 
therefore it would be stimulating to our readers if we were also 
to publish Lord Adrian’s views so that they might be afforded 


an opportunity to compare them as they consider a subject of - 


fundamental importance for the future of mankind. 
Professor Medawar has said that ‘it is simply not true that 


advances in medicine and hygiene must cause a genetical © 


deterioration of mankind’. On the other hand, Lord Adrian 
suggests that ‘we have succeeded so well in diminishing early 
mortality that we are certainly preserving many unfavourable 
genes which would otherwise have died out’. He goes on to add 
that ‘ if we set out to save the unfit we must expect more unfitness 
in the world and more inheritance of the factors that promote it”. 
These are apparently contrasting views, though taken out of con- 


text. We know that people who would be unfit in a society that 
was biologically purely competitive are being saved at both ends_ 


of the human scale. Medicine preserves the lives of babies who in 


the past might have died. It also keeps alive with antibiotics or 


by other means older people who might have died much younger 


than they now do. The latter achievement offers a difficult prob- 


lem to society as a whole, but has no genetical consequences. As 
Professor Medawar says, the only obvious argument against this 
is a purely selfish and economic one—that the money spent by 
society upon preserving the aged might have been spent on raising 
sounder children. The problem of fitness must necessarily be 


a whole. But the mind would certainly be revolted at the idea of 
returning to the classical practice of exposing unwanted babies. . 
In a later lecture Professor Medawar is going to discuss the 


question whether human intelligence is likely to decline in the — 


future. Here again statesmen will need to study closely what 
scientists have to tell them. For, above all, the world of today 
is exercised about the realities of progress. A hundred years ago, 
when T. H. Huxley wrote, our ancestors embraced the thought 


of continuing physical, social, intellectual and moral progress and 


had little doubt that medicine would contribute materially to it 
all. So, too, would education. Now we are assailed by grave 
doubts. Laymen struggle to understand what scientists have to 
tell them, though they realize that in the end great decisions 


will need to be taken not by the scientists themselves but by 


political and educational leaders whom they help to select. That 
is why it is to be hoped that the publication this week of contribu- 
tions to the subject by two such extremely distinguished biologists 
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_ home service said that Dr. Adenauer had received ‘: 


: : a tension. The number of November 5, following that 
decided first by the biologists and then considered by society as Ue 


raphe Europe. He does not like Mr. Kennan’s objection to the | ms 


3 ing this bankrupt 


Who is for the détente? ‘ 
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visit to London have expressed the emphatic vit 

German Chancellor was persuaded by British Mi 
concessions in his attitude towards what should | 
the Summit Conference. A broadcaster on the Ea 


most unfriendly reception’ in London, that his policy isa 
unequivocally condemned in the British parliament at qi 
time, and that the American Secretary of State, speaking 
Nato parliamentary meeting on ‘ the new concept of United 
policy ’, had undoubtedly been addressing Dr. Adenauer: . 
This forces him to accept some of the ideas for the ‘relaxatio a 
of tension which he dismissed as utopian a few months ago. 
These include the Berlin problem, about crunk London an 


whether the Chancellor deems this to be right | or not. mate Se a: ts 


A transmission from Poland in English quoted the Bonn corre 
spondent of the newspaper Trybuna Ludu, who had said: ta 
The Chancellor did not succeed in inducing Macmillan to 
accept the West German thesis that the problem of disarmament a 
should be the only subject of the Summit Conference. It was 
rather Macmillan who enforced his thesis that this conference 
should deal with West Berlin, without excluding beforehand the : 
possibility of a separate agreement on this problem. Ss g ie 
Most West German newspapers thought that Dr. Adenauer rs? 
Visit to Britain had been a success in that it had bebuget about ao 


Mittag remarked on the fact. that the Chancellor ata Me. 
Macmillan had reached complete agreement on a number ae 
important points, and that the Chancellor had had a hearty 
send-off at the station. Something like a miracle had happened in — 


‘London. But the General Anzeiger, which supports the West 4 


German Government, recalled that the “complete agreement” o a 
which had been reached by the two statesmen in Bonn earlier in 
1959 had lasted only a week before there had been new tension. 3 
It hoped that this time the agreement would last longer. — 7 


A commentary by a ‘ foreign affairs observer ’ on Moscow Radio + 
in English for the United Kingdom on November 21 said: 


Three weeks ago Tue LISTENER published the full text of the 
speech made over the B.B.C. by the former U.S. Ambassador in 
the U.S.S.R., Mr. George Kennan. In 1957 this Prominent — 

~ political leader came out against the atomic arms race, In his’ _ 
latest speech he developed the same idea. Mr. George Kennan — of 
considers that the Great Powers should reject weapons of ma: 
destruction and conclude an international agreement on this 

_ important question. His speech met with favourable reapoasea a 

- both in Britain and in the U.S.A, More and more people are 
realizing now that the policy. from Positions of ee has" wu 
prospects, is bankrupt. - a 

_ _ Unfortunately the editors of THE LISTENER are not among: TH 
those who rejoice at the signs of a relaxation in internatio: 


Kennan’s speech, opened with a talk by Donald McLach 
- which he hastened to reprove Mr. Kennan. Donald McLa 
does not like anything at all in Mr. Kennan’s speech. 
not like it that, instead of the policy of containment of v 
approved ten years ago, Mr. Kennan now favours the ; 
disengagement of the armed forces of the West and the East — 


arming of Nato forces. What makes him Dare, 
that Mr. Kennan gives consideration to Mr. 
" posal for she and soa disarmament. Donz 


; Russians. 
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Did You Hear That? 


MASTERPIECE OR COPY? 


“FOR MORE THAN fifty years a small painting of the Madonna and 
Child, known as the Ince Blundell Madonna, has been generally 
regarded as one of the masterpieces of Jan van Eyck, the greatest 
and most original Flemish painter of the fifteenth century ’, said 
Davip CarritT in ‘ Today’. ‘ Until 1922 it hung in the collec- 
tion at Ince Blundell Hall near Liverpool, when it was acquired 
by the National Gallery of Melbourne for the then astonishing 
sum of £25,000. We have now learned that experts declare it to 
be not the work of van Eyck but a very early copy. 

* These experts who have cast doubts on it are led by a Belgian, 
Dr. Cooremans, who is a leading authority on the technical side of 
connoisseurship. No doubt he was able to examine it with every 
sort of technical equipment when it was lent to Bruges in, I think, 
1956. I do not yet know precisely what his, arguments are. 
Apparently he does not doubt that the picture is of the fifteenth 
century. If he has misgivings about the inscription on it, which 
gives the date of execution as 1432 and Jan van Eyck as the artist, 
then I entirely agree with him. It is coarsely written, and probably 
copies an old inscription on the original frame, now lost. But if 
he attempts to maintain that the picture is not completely worthy 
of Jan van Eyck, and not completely consistent with his style, 
then I think he is making a big mistake. The picture is of the 
highest possible quality, one of the first perfect sunlit interiors: in 
European art. The only possible way in which it could be dis- 
credited would be if an even better version of it turned up. 

“ Nowadays scientific arguments are bound to cut more ice than 
any others, because science is generally regarded as more trust- 
worthy than sensibility. But where pictures are concerned I prefer 
the evidence of connoisseurs to the evidence of technicians. 

“The Ince Blundell Madonna has been well known to every 
expert on early Flemish painting, and none has ever doubted it. 
As a matter of fact the picture has already survived an assault 
of this sort. In 1900 a German artchistorian named Karl Voll came 
out with the idea that the picture was painted some sixty years 
after Jan van Eyck’s death. His arguments were promptly refuted. 

“It is just possible that there are two original versions of this 
picture in existence, and that Dr. Cooremans has found the second 
one; in which case he may find himself in the position of the 
German professor of English literature who established beyond 
all doubt that Shakespeare’s plays were not written by Shakespeare 
but by somebody else of the same name ’. 


FILLING THE GAPS 

‘Now that the Trustees of the National Gallery have decided 
that the pictures in the Lane Collection should be lent to Dublin in 
two groups, each for a period of five years, the room in Dublin’s 
art gallery, which 
for so long has been 
defiantly kept emp- 
ty, will be stocked 
with masterpieces by 
Daumier, Manet, 
Renoir, Degas, and 
other Impression- 
ists’, said BAsIL 
Taytor in ‘At 
Home and Abroad’. 


years the National 
Gallery has lost al- 
most the whole of its 
Impressionist collec- 
tion. The first ques- 
tion, then, is: should 
immediate steps be 
taken to attempt to 
‘are senses in which 
the picture by Renoir 


‘Bains de Mer: petite fille peignée par sa bonne’, by Degas; one of the pictures in the Lane 
Collection 


‘Madonna and Child’, ‘known as the Ince Blundell Madonna and 
generally regarded as one of the masterpieces of Jan van Eyck’ 


called “Les Parapluies ”, for example, and several of the others 
are irreplaceable. But just to find alternatives for the most im- 
portant Lane pictures would cost between £750,000 and 
£1,000,000, and the Gallery’s present annual grant would pro- 
vide only half the estimated cost of “ Les Parapluies ” which is 
£250,000. 

‘It seems to me that there are two alternative courses: either 
the National Gallery, which is unique in the world as a repre- 
sentative historical collection, is going to do without Impres- 
sionism or the state 
will have to find a 
large sum of money 
very quickly. 

‘London is also 
short of Cézannes 
and Gauguins and 
Van Goghs, and we 
have very few 
masterpieces of 
Cubism which have 
now taken their 
place in history. Is 
not this Lane situa- 
tion perhaps just 
what is wanted to 
persuade the Gov- 
ernment to follow 
American practice 
and exempt from 
income tax those 
works of art as- 
signed by their pur- 
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chaser to a museum? But we must also remember that almost 
every American collection has always depended simply upon 
private subscription, private donations, and bequests. I firmly 
believe that it is not only the responsibility of the central govern- 
ment to maintain our national collections, but also that of all those 
private individuals who care for the arts. 

“To those who say the money must be found by the state 
there are a number of possible objections. Here afé two, Should 
we consent to prices of this kind—I mean £250,000 for a Renoir? 
If such sums are to be spent, “are there not perhaps other ways 
which would benefit the living artistic life 
of the country more than a dozen Impres- 
siOnist pictures? And then one is bound to 
remember that the total of great pictures 
is a limited one. The number of art gal- 
leries and museums in the world is grow- 
ing, particularly in the Commonwealth. 
Sending back to Dublin the Lane pictures 
is going to enrich the life of that city. 
Should we not expect that in the future 
the artistic treasures of the world should 
be more widely distributed? So it should 
be obvious that this solution of the par- 
ticular problem of the Lane bequest serves 
only to reveal even larger ones’. 


sate 
nee 


AN ADMIRABLE PUBLISHER 


“When I first went into the publishing 
trade at the beginning of the century’, 
said FRANK SWINNERTON in ‘ The World 
of Books ’ (Home Service), ‘ I came across 
a printed rejection slip that said: ** Owing 
to the present parlous condition of the 
trade, we regret our inability to publish 
your book”. The publishing trade has 
been in a parlous condition ever since. 
And yet new publishers crop up all the time. Once in every ten 
years one of these new publishers, sometimes more than one, 
makes a real impression on the reading public. Jonathan Cape— 
who has recently celebrated his eightieth birthday—did it in 1921. 

‘Jonathan was not a newcomer, He was in one sense the last 
of the old-style publishers, the men who began at the very bottom 
of the ladder and by a sort of genius rose to the top of it. Jonathan 
began as a bookseller. He once told me, as a joke, that he was 
born under the counter of a famous West End bookshop, so he 
had first-hand experience of those who buy books. He then 
went on the road for a firm of_pub- 
lishers, and met the men who stand 
between the makers of books and the 
readers of books. I think he was a very 
good traveller; and he became manager 
of that firm. All these adventures gave 
him unique experience, 

“Shortly before 1921 he made the 
acquaintance of Wren Howard, the 
man whose knowledge of typography 
and production was afterwards to give 
Cape books their distinguished appear- 
ance. And when these two agreed to go 
into business together his engagement 
of Edward Garnett as literary adviser 
was a supremely shrewd move. Pub- 
lishers rely very much on their literary 
advisers, who must be absolutely self- 
less, as well as capable. 

‘Jonathan was lucky, deservedly 
lucky, in the time and and circum- 
stances of his beginning. The war-time 
paper shortage, which made books look 
like things of shame, was over. He used 
a good paper; his type-page was austere 
and beautifully readable. His rivals did 

not hate him, as they have hated some 
other publishers, They liked and ad- 
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Mr. Jonathan Cape, whose eightieth birthday 
was on November 15 
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mired him. The booksellers knew and liked him, The books he 
published were so good that his imprint was then, as it has been 
ever since, a guarantee of quality ’. 


ALTAR OF ZEUS : 

In East Berlin one of the finest monuments of Greek art can now 
be seen again after being hidden for twenty years. It is the great 
Altar of Zeus, from the ancient city of Pergamon, that stood 
near the shore of the Aegean Sea in what is now Turkey. It has 
been reconstructed in the shape it is 
thought to have had when it was built more 
than 2,100 years ago. Ivor JONES, B.B.C. 
Berlin correspondent, described it in * The 
Eye-witness ’. 

‘It has been set up in a huge, silent 
hall ’, he said, ‘ with walls in the palest ard 
coolest of blues and a simple glass ceiling 
that lets in a cold light. There the white 
marble of the altar glows as perhaps it 
once did in Pergamon on some clear winter 
day. It seems as detached from East Berlin 
as a lamp filament set in a vacuum is from 
the air outside. 

‘ This feeling is emphasized by the size 
of the shrine. Its base is more than forty 
yards long and nearly forty wide; it rises 
to a height of perhaps fifty feet. In form 
it might be the entrance to some gigantic 
temple. Above three sides of the base a 
graceful colonnade runs, set with dozens 
of slender pillars. A flight of twenty-six 
wide marble steps rises up to its centre, 
which contains a small sanctuary. _ Imme- 
diately below the colonnade are set the 
friezes which are the altar’s chief glory. 
They are matched by another series that 
surround and face the shrine, and they are among the most 
vigorous and stirring of Greek sculptures. 

They tell the story of the mythological struggle between the 
gods and goddesses of Olympus and the giants. There is the god- 
dess Athene, her face long since obliterated, clutching the hair of 
a rising giant. There is Hekate thrusting a torch into the face of 
another, and there is Artemis, her shattered arm still poised to hold 
a bow. My favourite, perhaps, is a warlike nymph, who must have 
been modelled from the Brigitte Bardot of her time. These figures, 
more than life-size, are carved in very high relief’. 


The reconstructed altar of Zeus from Pergamon 


eae the beginning’ of my first lécruee 1 mentioned’ some 
of the questions I was hoping to answer, and among 
them were these two: Is there any real reason to 


lly mapahle of further eralaor, or must we . suppose 1 that his 


wer these questions I shall be obliged to use the words ‘ fit- 
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being in good condition; ‘evolution’ means gradual change, 
with the connotation of unfolding; and as for ‘ inheritance’ we 
may hope to inherit money, rights, or property; we might inherit, 
too, a mother’s eyes or a grandfather’s gift for fiddling. These 
are the meanings (there is no need to say the ‘ proper ’ meanings) 
of fitness, evolution, and inheritance—the ‘meanings for which 


conceptions into words. 

In the course of time those conceptions “have become clearer 
—more choosy, if you like—but the words which embody them 
have remained the same. The change that has gone on is some- 
_ times described by saying that scientists give the meaning of words 


> 


a new precision and refinement: a fair statement, were it not 
rom crude ore. The innocent belief that words have an essential 
_ or inward meaning can lead to an appalling confusion and waste 
of time. Let us take it that our business is to attach words to ideas 
and definitions, not to attach definitions to words. 

eee Lhe idea that scientists now have in mind when they speak 
_ of ‘fitness’ can be explained like this. All the people alive 100 
years from now will be our descendants, but not all of us will 
e their ancestors. In retrospect, therefore, it will be possible to 


the ancestors of those future people; and those who took a 
larger share will be described as fitter than those who took a 
_ lesser share. The word ‘fitness’, then, has come to mean net 
reproductive advantage, and students. of heredity, geneticists, do 
not deliberately use it in any other sense. One hears bitter com- 
ints about this newer use of ‘fitness’, because it neglects so 
nuch of what is deeply important in human life: for example, 
influence of good or evil people who happen to have no 
ren but who are so obviously fit or unfit members of society 
everything except this narrow genetic sense. But the contempt 
may feel for the word must on no account be transferred to 
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The argument that advances in medicine and hygiene are 
rmining the overall fitness of mankind is based on the belief 
hat there is a hereditary or genetic element in all human ills and 
abilities, even if it amounts to no more than a predisposition. 
s known to be true of some diseases and not known to be 


the argument then runs as follows: because of the discovery 
ulin, antibiotics, and so on, we are preserving for life and 
people who even ten years ago might have died. We 
preserving the genetically ill-favoured, the hereditary 
who | can seanatry with and therefore ‘undermine the 
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Suppose. that advances in medicine and aupene are 


evolution has now come to an end? In the course of trying to 


se ee senguage if they TP for ies or pein them 


orn everyday speech ‘ fitness ? means suitability or adaptedness 


Scientists chose them when they were struggling to put their — 


for the implication that they extract the true or pure meaning 


ive us scores or marks according to the share we took in being ~ 


dea that it embodies, an idea which has a central place in 


-of any, so there can be no disagreement here. In its simplest — 


constitution of normal people; and as a result of all this, mankind 
is going downhill. 

If by ‘ going downhill ’ is meant ‘ declining in biological fitness ’ ;‘ 
with the implication that mankind will probably die out, this 
argument is simply a museum of self-contradictions. It is true that 


we preserve for life people who even ten years ago might have 


died; but then we do not live ten years ago: we live today. It is 
also true that if some disaster were to destroy the great pharma- 
ceutical industries to which diabetics and the victims of Addison’s 


_ disease literally owe their lives, then a great many of them might 
_ die; but what could be deduced from this, except the lunatic 


inference that people who might conceivably die tomorrow might 
just as well be dead today? So let me put the argument in a form 


in which it might be put by a humane. and intelligent person. He 
might say something like this: 


I live in a country with a National Health Service, and the 
effect of this is that, in a sense, I myself suffer from diabetes and 
rheumatoid arthritis, and so on—from mental’ deficiency too. Of 
course my sufferings are only economic, in the sense that it is 
my taxes that help to pay the bill; but, as a result of them, I can 

afford to have only two children, though I very much wanted 
three. Now I am a sound and healthy person, and though I'm 
all for helping other less lucky people, it is clear that what you 

call their ‘ biological fitness’ is being bought at the expense of 
mine. 


’ 
Crowded Out by the Inferior? 

There are two arguments here, and they cannot be considered 
apart. The first is that people of a genetically sound constitution 
are being crowded out by the inferior. My spokesman was too 
humane to resent the idea that the inferior should survive and 
have children, but he saw some danger in the fact that the 
population of the future would contain fewer of his descendants 
because it would contain more of theirs. The second point he 


makes is that inborn resistance to a disease can be taken as 
evidence of a general soundness of body, of an iron constitution, - 


of fitness in some rounded and comprehensive sense; so that even 
if the people he described as unlucky could all be cured of their 


‘particular disabilities, there would still be a deep-seated, though 


hidden, deterioration of mankind. _ 

The arguments I have just outlined are serious and respectable, 
but they are not generally valid; they may sometimes represent 
the very opposite of the truth. Consider one of the forms of inborn 


_ resistance to a very severe form of malaria, subtertian malaria. It 


is now known that people can enjoy a definite inborn resistance 
to subtertian malaria if their red blood corpuscles contain some- 


thing between 30 and 40 per cent, of an unusual form of haemo- 
globin, haemoglobin S as opposed to haemoglobin A. One of the 


consequences of possessing haemoglobin S is that the red blood 
cells tend to collapse if deprived of oxygen; they become sickle 
shaped instead of remaining rounded, and people whose blood 
behaves in this way are said to show the ‘ sickle cell trait’. Sickle 
cell trait can be found in parts of Africa, in some Mediterranean 


countries, and in parts of India—always in places where malaria 


has been or still is rife. It is not a disabling condition, so its 
victims should not be said to ‘ suffer’ from it; and, in any event, 
it confers a high degree of resistance to the multiplication of the 
malaria organism in the blood. 

This sounds like a splendid example of Nature’s ingenuity in 
coping with a particularly murderous disease, malaria, without 
the help of these newfangled drugs; but until one knows the rest 
of the story one cannot appreciate how devilishly ingenious it is. 

The formation of haemoglobin S instead of A is due to an 
inborn difference of a particularly uncompromising kind, in the 
sense that if a person is genetically qualified to produce haemo- 
globin S, by possessing the appropriate ‘ gene’ or genetic factor, 
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then he surely will. People who pase sickle cell trait do 80 because — : 


they have inherited the gene that changes haemoglobin A to S 
from one, and only one, of their parents. But when two such — 
people marry and have children, one quarter of their children, 
on the average, will inherit that gene from both their parents; all 
their haemoglobin, instead of only part of it, will be of type S; 

and as a result of this they usually die early in life of a destructive 
disease of the blood known as ‘ sickle cell anaemia’, This highly 
successful form of inborn resistance to malaria therefore makes it 
certain that a number of children will die. \ 


A Balance Sheet 

_ The situation as a whole can be set out in the form of a balance ~ 
sheet or equation. In some parts of the world where malaria is 
rife, people with sickle cell trait are the fittest people. Alongside 
them are, on the one hand, normal people, whose haemoglobin 
is wholly of type A; and, on the other hand, the victims of sickle 
cell anaemia, whose haemoglobin is wholly of type S. The pro- 
portion in which these three classes occur adjusts itself auto- 
matically to a pattern in which the loss of life due to malaria 
and to sickle cell anaemia nicely counterbalances the gain that is 
due to the greater fitness of those with sickle cell trait. Never- 
theless, in malarial regions, populations which possess this genetic 
structure are fitter than populations which do not. 

Essentially the same explanation will account for the widespread 
occurrence in certain parts of Italy of the disease known as 
Cooley’s anaemia and, not impossibly, for the otherwise para- 
doxically high incidence of a certain fatal inborn disease of the 
pancreas in Great Britain and elsewhere. In all such cases it 
may turn out that there is, or recently has been, some special 
advantage in having inherited from one parent, and one parent 
only, the genetical factor which produces such disastrous effects 
when it is inherited from both. 

The moral of this story—though morality seems to have fittle to 
do with it—is that mankind will improve if we stamp out inborn 
resistance to malaria by stamping out malaria itself. Sickle cell 
anaemia is in fact disappearing from the Negro population of 
America at about the rate we should expect if malaria had ceased — 
to be a scourge to it 200 or 300 years ago. So the only good thing 
about inborn resistance to malaria is—inborn resistance to 
malaria; it does not reveal any general soundness of constitution; 
and this is just the opposite to what my imaginary spokesman 
supposed, It is simply not true to say that advances in medicine 
and hygiene must cause a genetical deterioration of mankind. 
There is more to be feared from a slow decline of human intelli- 
gence, but that is a different matter: if it is happening, it is 
because the rather stupid are biologically fitter than those who 
are innately more intelligent, not because medicine is striving to 
raise the biological fitness of those who might otherwise be 
hopelessly unfit. 


Congenital Imbecility 


This question of a possible decline of intelligence: is very 
important, and I shall devote my fifth lecture to it; but, having 
referred to mind, and defects of mind, it is essential to make this 
point. Some forms of idiocy and imbecility are congenital. 
_“ Congenital’ is a vague word, but I use it here to refer to an 

idiocy which follows from an inborn defect of the genetic make-up 
as it was laid down at the moment of conception. This defect 
represents an inborn difference from other people, but it is no 
more a property of the genetic make-up as a whole than the inborn 
difference between people of blood-groups A and B. One particular 
form of imbecility, now known as phenylketonuria, is the effect 
of a single, particular, and accurately identified inborn error of 
metabolism, In point of inheritance it is essentially similar to 
another disturbance of metabolism, alkaptonuria, the most serious 
effect of which is usually no worse than a darkening of the urine 
after it is exposed to air. To suppose, then, that congenital im- 
becility. pointed to some general inborn inadequacy or degeneracy 
is nonsense—ignorant and cruel nonsense, too. Our ambition 
should be to cure phenylketonuria, for it is an illusion to suppose 
that congenital afflictions ave necessarily incurable; and if even- 
tually we do cure phenylketonuria, we shall in no sense be 
conniving at a genetical degradation of mankind. ¥ 


of greater evolutionary | hanges ; 
iy ‘that, , bee 


ia Psa it ig the result of a dama, 
involving a whole chromosome, and it is not. 
it might be cured. But it is an accident, a particu 
which happens more often to the children of older 
not to be ee 3 as an pvake fulfiimene “of 


defects. ‘of the genetic ‘constitution rast have an ecckiaae 
unpremeditated or casually intrusive quality—‘ epiphenome: 
is the word; for it is impossible, indeed _self-contradictor’ 
that any animal should have evolved into the possessio 
some complex and nicely balanced genetic make-up 
rendered it unfit. It is this fact that ree our aang 
to find a cure. 


said that biologion use le in special or unfamiliar pes "a 
what is inherited when geneticists speak of inheritance? : ‘s 
becoming increasingly popular to say that a child inherits certain wt 
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to proceed, This sounds dife an ordinary wetapaeeens apt no 1 no~ 
doubt, but perhaps misleading; but I do not think ‘ metaphor ca is” 
quite ‘the word. The idea of genetical instruction has come into 
use because, under the influence of telephone engineers and higher 
mathematicians, we now recognize a general, abstract similarity _ 
between all kinds of different ways of transmitting information. — ¥ 
The passage of genetical instructions from parents to children is a 
particular concrete example of the more general idea of an act 
of communication, and just as valid an examiple of that idea as — 
the information which we transmit in writing, by telephone, or ye Z 
direct speech. : 


Conveying Genetical Instructions es I 
A gramophone record is a solid object which contains instruc- 2 
tions about what particular sounds a reproducing apparatus is to 
utter. Genetical instructions are also conveyed by solid objects, — 
in this case chromosomes; and the specificity of the instructions — 
—their property of being this instruction and not that—is a 
specificity of chemical structure: different molecular. eee 
convey different information, just as different sinuosities of the 
grooves of a record embody instructions about making different — 
sounds, The discovery that nucleic acids are the substances that 
embody genetical information is to my mind the most in a 
discovery in modern science, but I shall not argue the point because _ 
nothing turns on whether you agree with me or not. 7 
Genetical instructions are sometimes strict and uncompromis- of 
ing, in the sense that they can be carried out in one way only, if 
at all. The nature of one’s blood-group or haemoglobin is strictly A 
governed by one’s genetic constitution, with little or no opportunity — 


for compromise, But much more often the instructions allow a — 


certain latitude in their execution—we differ from one another — 
partly because we received different genetical instructions — 
from our parents, but partly because, from conception -on-— _ 
wards, our surroundings have acted upon us differently, and 
have therefore affected the way in which those instructions 
carried out. 

The theory of evolution is a theory which declares that 
instructions change in character in the course of time. In ‘ie 
first lecture I said that a population had a certain age es 
revealed by classifying its members into groups by age. I Tn the 
same way a population has a genetic structure, a ‘pattern — 
of genetic make-up; just as its members are of many 
ages, so also are they of many different genetic kinds, E 
a change in the genetic structure of a population—but a | 
change, a change with a definite direction or consistent 

We have seen such changes happening in our own li 
In many hospitals some bacteria have come to resist the 
of penicillin, because bacteria genetically qualified to develop 
resistance, at one time a tiny minority, have become the 
type. Likewise the genetic structure of some popu 
has altered: dark forms have now ese the 


€ ae or sy res as | 
this happens the genetic structure of ‘the ae oeiation 
hole must clearly change. 
lis is all very well as far as it goes, but if we are ever ‘to get 
mplete understanding of evolution we must obviously try to 
e at a complete theory of inborn variation: what forms does 
e, at makes it possible, how does it pappen, how is it 
ine - 


ps orn Va ariation in Human Beings poste by 


yns. Let me give an ce of aba I mean, We can be sure 


tically from any other human being; moreover, he is probably 
rent from any other human being who has ever lived or is 
y to live in thousands of years to come. The potential variation 
uman beings is enormously greater than their actual variation; 
put it another way, the ratio of possible men to actual men is 
erwhelmingly large. What are the mechanisms which provide 
the stirring about and shuffling and recombining of genetical 


he most ancient and perhaps the most fundamental mechanism 
stratagem that serves this function is that which is known to 
neticists, in one of its forms anyway, as ‘crossing-over’. 


a process which can occur when they have a certain general 
rrespondence of structure; the effect of it is to combine, or 
recombine, genetical information in novel ways. One day bio- 
chemists and biophysicists will tell us what properties of the 
chromosomes make it possible for this swapping to occur, 

Then again: mutation, the birth of a newly variant gene, is 
important process in evolution: we must ask what property 
or properties of the materials of heredity make mutation possible. 

_ This is the kind of question we must ask if we are ever to under- 
_ stand the pattern and progress of evolution. Let me ask another 
such question now. If we look back upon the course of evolution we 
an see that within many of its lines, -within many grand pedigrees 
descent, there has occurred a process of becoming more 
mplex, or, as zoologists say, more ‘advanced’. Mammals are 
more ‘advanced’ than fishes; insects are more ‘advanced’ than 
worms. In the long view there has been an increase in the com- 
plexity of ‘the genetical instructions which, so to speak, authorize 
an animal to be whatever it is: 

_ If we merely confine ourselves to calkingl about degrees of 

Fnicss, the process seems gratuitous; what properties of the 
hereditary material make it understandable that it should have 
occurred? An explanation can only be groped after, but one kind 
of explanation might run something like this. The molecules of 

nucleic acid are of the sort that chemists describe as ‘ polymeric ’: 

FP they repeat the general pattern of their structure lengthwise, and 
can therefore build upon themselves to increase in length. They 
e also the crucially important property of lending themselves 
uplication, because after various chemical manoeuvres two 
_ similar molecules can be formed where there was only one before. 

‘There are many other more subtle properties of this kind, for 

mple, the ability to break up and rejoin, to increase in length 
etting in new stretches between the ends. Taken all together, 
€ properties amount to what might be called a repetitiousness 
ucleic acids and chromosomes, an ability to become manifold 
uxuriant or to elaborate upon genetic information—it is difficult 
to know which word to use. 


More Complex Solutions 

s of the physical nature of nucleic acids that they can offer 
» fi selection ever more complex sets of genetical instructions, 
1 La hiee ever more complex solutions of the problem of 
g alive and reproducing. Every now and again one of 
re complex solutions will be accepted, and so there is 
pre-existing inducement or authority for evolution 
| retrospect, we call an ‘ upward trend ’. 

em saa lame and halting oe as I said i in my first 


, identical twins apart, each human being alive today differs ~ 


_ information which makes this virtually endless diversity possible? - 


ossing-over is the swapping of parts between two chromosomes 


ae 


~ lecture, it is a more useful way of trying to explain the 
e case may 


phenomenon than to talk about a ‘ vital force ’ of some kind which 


inspires organisms to advance in evolutionary history. All I am 


asking is: what material properties of chromosomes and nucleic 
acids qualify them for the functions which they do in fact 
discharge? - 

However that may be, human beings are the outcome of a 
process which can perfectly well be described as an advancement; 
and the second of the two questions I put at the beginning of this 
lecture was, in effect, where could we go from here? 

First, let me say that even in the last fifty years profound 
changes have occurred in human populations which are certainly 
not evolutionary changes. In some countries, for example, the 
average rate of growth and development has been and still is 
steadily going up. In the Scandinavian countries the average age 
of onset of first ‘menstruation has declined between four and six 
months per decade for the last seventy years. In this country the 
height of adolescent boys has gone up by about three-quarters of 
an inch per decade, and their greatest height is reached by about 
eighteen or nineteen, instead of by twenty-five or twenty-six. 
These changes have been brought about by better nurture and 
nourishment, particularly in the first five years of life. The well- 
fed classes may be nearing the end of this process, but the average 
will continue to change until the less well-fed can catch them up. 

Other changes have happened in human history that might 
conceivably be evolutionary changes. There was once a music- 
hall joke of uncertain significance which turned on what Mr. 
Gladstone may or may not have said in (I hope I am right in 
saying) 1858. One of the things he did say or imply in 1858 
was that colour vision may have developed in mankind since 
the days of Homer; for he told us that Homer’s world, as Homer 
described it, was almost colourless; and he might have added 
that colour blindness does not seem to have been referred to in 
writing before 1684. But I understand that the poverty of colour- 


words in Greek and other ancient languages is to be construed as 


lack of sensibility, not lack of sensitivity; as lack of perceptiveness, 
not of ability to perceive; and though:full colour vision might 
have evolved within recorded history, there is no good evidence 
that it has done so. 


Can Man Evolve Radically? 

But evolutionary changes, as I defined them, have occurred 
repeatedly in human history. The rise and fall of the genetic 
factor responsible for sickle-cell anaemia is one, and in later 
lectures I shall mention others. These are comparatively trivial 
changes: could man evolve radically, or be made to evolve 


_radically, in future? I have left this question to the end because it is 


utterly pointless and distracting. The answer, to be delivered with 
every inflection of impatience, is yes indeed. The necessary con- 
ditions are satisfied: a luxuriance of inborn diversity, a system of 
mating that maintains it, and an unspecialized structure as the 
zoologist uses that word, a structure which does not in itself 
commit human beings to any one way of life. From the point of 
view of genetical evolution, human beings have retained an 
amateur status. 

- But in fussing over the nature of some great metamorphosis 
which might conceivably happen, but which could only happen in 
real life if we were to be the victims of a sustained and consistent 
tyranny tens of centuries long, we may forget to ask a really 
important question: what changes are happening in the genetic 
structure of human populations as a result of forces acting upon 
us now? I stand by my original decision not to attempt to predict 
these changes or to discuss their consequences. My question is, 
what kind of knowledge and understanding must we acquire 


about mankind, and about genetics generally, if we are to identify 


and predict such changes; and this is essentially what my next 
three lectures will be about. In my last lecture I shall give a still 
more cogent reason for saying that the question I put—can man 
evolve as animals may yet evolve?—is pointless, because he has 
in fact adopted a new kind of biological evolution (I emphasize, 
a biological evolution) to which a great deal of what I have said 
in this lecture does not apply.—Home Service 


Schiller Revisited, some bicentennial reflections by H. B, Garland, 
Professor of German at Exeter University, has been published for 


the International Book Club (Grant and Cutler, 5s.). 
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A revaluation 


HE only period in which Germany had some power over 


English literary affairs approached its climax when one 


night in November 1794 the young Coleridge sat in his 
room at Jesus College, Cambridge, reading a translation 
of Schiller’s first drama, The Robbers. In the middle of the play 
he broke off, took pen and paper, and wrote to his friend Southey: 


of the Sam 200 a aie his birth, dy ERICH WELLE Ro 


‘My God, Southey, who is this Schiller, this convulser of the 


heart? . . 
to you because I am frightened. . 
Milton sublime? ’ 


. I tremble like an aspen leaf. Upon my soul, I write 


“Who is this Schiller? ’ German archives eee since done their , ehh 
_ administer dramatic intoxicants to even the most’ stubbornly sobe: 


assiduous best to answer Coleridge’s question: Schiller’s life lies 
as open to inspection as any that has ever been buried in immor- 


tality and scholarship. His interpreters, too, have expressed. 
themselves upon their subject. with the most generous neglect 
‘Who is this Schiller?’ is as relevant a — 
question today, in this month of Schiller’s two-hundredth birth-- 


of economy; and yet 


. Why have we ever called 


day, as it was on that November night at Jesus College. When 


Schiller died at the age of forty-six, this medicus, poet, dramatist, ~~ | 
that of the stitch in time: which will save nine. Not of this earth? 


aesthetic philosopher, historian left behind a life-work of imposing 
dimensions. There has been no scarcity of communication . and 
self-expression, and yet we do not know him. : ~ 


Hardly a Secret Withheld 


Much can be said about the difficulty of knowing other pare ; 
and much more than can be said has in fact been’ said about the 


impossibility of knowing the nature of genius, With Goethe, for 
instance, it is a measure of the fineness of our perception whether 


or not in the end we come to see and respect the intangible barrier 


which protects the core of his person from our intrigued curiosity. 
Compared with him, Schiller hardly withholds a secret from. us. 
Strange, very strange, that we are none the less on more intimate 
terms with Goethe’s mysteriousness, or with ‘Kleist’s distraught 
imagination, or even with Hélderlin’s luminous obscurity, than we 


are with Schiller, the blatantly articulate. We seem to have 


become such accomplished readers of the perplexities of the 


spirit, the intricacies of the mind, the ambiguities of poetic diction, 


the symbolic smoulderings of the unconscious, that we are shocked 
into incomprehension by the plainly comprehensible; or, rather, 
by that which should be plainly comprehensible if our minds were 
still able to respond with loyal seriousness to our idealist- 
humanist tradition and its lucid declarations of meanings, virtues, 
and vices. 

Schiller is an Seabarmcsinene to us because he is, in his time 


-and place, singularly unembarrassed by this tradition. He is its 
the genius of literalness. For him everything . 


truest poetic genius: 
is what our language suggests it is. He takes the world at its 
word. Hence he is often confused but never ambiguous; and 
when he writes for the theatre he is unscrupulously theatrical; when 
he has something to teach he is unashamedly didactic; and 


when a speech is called for in a scene he indulges | in thetoric 


without inhibition. 

This immensely intelligent man, who endlessly reflected upon 
his poetic creations, and all his life envied Goethe his creative 
spontaneity—a gift which, in his justly most celebrated essay, he 
called * naivety *—this man was yet in a sense incomparably 
more ‘naive’ than the older friend: for he believed, unsmilingly 
and instinctively, in a universe made to support the big, clean, 
resounding nouns of our intellectual and moral history: freedom, 
bondage; truth, untruth; goodness, evil; beauty, ugliness. He 
was more literally an idealist than any writer writing in the age 
of German idealism, and was more literally great—greater, not 
better—than any great poet. Goethe sensed this when he said 


that Schiller was great in whatever he did—‘ and even when he 


cut his nails’, And once, in the last yt of his “e Gonbetenns? 


it extremely difficult to prevent Schiller from perpetrating — the xp 


Peon he may have been merely plrceetie: pe 


> ser admired: nin ee 


> ee 
ap 


ler? % oe, - | 


a: 
rebuked Ottilie, his beloved daughter-in-law, for finding 


sometimes boring: “You are all far too small for him’, yh 
“too much of this cars stip 


Proverbial Taapieaitae eee 3 as 

But this is misleading. It might suggest the? Schiller. was 
owner of an undisturbed seraphic vision. No, he was of this earth; 
very much s so. His’ Wallenstein i is the pone! drama after Shakespeare 


clinical. precision how. ‘to. ~“convulse the’ heart? and how 


= 
audiences: Goethe, somewhat unproudly but not unwisely, | once ee 


left it to him to adapt his Egmont for the stage; and then found — a 


most violent acts of theatrical demagogy. And how adept he was, 


this master of sublimity, in the manufacture of homely platitudes! 
~He had no equal in. proverbial inspiration and would propound — 4 


with iambic’ eloquence. many a domestic. doctrine, as final as, say, 


LP oe 


‘And yet Goethe was true and just when, in his epilogue to 
Schiller’s ‘ Song of the Bell’—that enchanted structure of metallic 7 F 
banalities—he celebratga she’ ong es of his dead friend ve ee ae 
Of diem 8971 Sik x ie 
Denn hintah than § in wesenlosem Scheine — : 

Lag, was uns alle. bandigt, das Gemeine— <tr * 

meaning that Schiller had freed himself from the ee andi y~ Me 
common world which binds us all. Indeed, it is hard to know him. 
’ He was sixteen when he was first deeply wounded by not being 
known and understood. It happened in that austere academy 
where only three years later he produced The Robbers—the fulfil- 


“a 


— r 


7 


p 


_ment of his young ambition to write a book ‘which absolutely — bsg 


must be burnt by the hangman ’. He was devoted to a fellow- 
pupil, hero of some of his earliest poems. But the passionate a 
friendship came to an end: the friend gave notice. He found he 
could not believe any more in Schiller. His whole being, he said, ce 
was ‘merely a poem ’, all his sentiments, whether they concerned _ s 
God, religion, or friendship, were ‘ only theatre’, dramatizations 
of imagined feelings, felt not by a Christian and ‘not by a friend, _ 
but conceived by a poet for the sake of .poetry. Schiller was 
desperate; and as if to show his utter incomprehension of — 
friend’s distrust, he protested the genuineness of his heart in <4 


letter aglow with ae frenzy and dramatic indignation, a 
Beginnings of ‘the: Endless Debate ; 
Was be fe ar re peer SO; and~ simeen, And 


strange, and puzzled by our puzzle: that someone sh pes 
ideally and live by the truths of poetry, and yet know 

ideal and the poetic are ‘not the preaitie of life. A 
seems as if his own mind had become indissolub 


early ‘falling-off, this yourhtul ‘sad encounter be 
tions of the soul and the rebuffs of disbelief, 
reali / 


mat 


ee man was not what | 
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dialogue between this ‘ ought’ and this ‘was not’ lay the. only 
significant drama of human life; and that it was the dramatist’s 
business to voice this drama and no other; and that no knowledge 
of what man ‘ really’ was could produce poetry—save that know- 
ledge which above everything comprehended what man was really 
meant to be: and for Schiller the only repository of such know- 
ledge was the mind of poetry. But was the indisputably most 
poetic mind of the epoch, was Goethe’s mind cast in this mould? 
Most decidedly not. Sometimes it might even seem that Schiller 
had to win his friendship in order not to be crushed by his superior 
* otherness ’. 

We need only read what they said about each other before they 
became friends: Goethe was aloof and hostile. He regarded 
Schiller’s early success in the theatre as one of the deplorable 
symptoms of Germany’s lack of 
natural culture, and looked upon 
Schiller as a restless agitator, 
abstract speculator, and enemy 
of Nature. Schiller, on the other 
hand, admired and hated. Less 
than five years before their 
friendship began he wrote that 
he felt about Goethe what 
Brutus and Cassius must have 
felt about Caesar: ‘I could 
murder his spirit and yet love it 
again with all my heart. I am 
most anxious to know what he 
thinks of me... . and as I shall 
never ask him myself, I shall 
surround him with spies’. To 
be with Goethe for any length 
of time would surely make him 
unhappy: for Goethe, — he 
thought, was cold, egotistical, 
elusive: he had no beliefs, no 
convictions, and dismissed all 
philosophical ideas as neces- 
sarily. ‘ subjective’. In short: 
Goethe was ironical and ‘artis- 
tic’, and would never have any, 
sympathy with Schiller’s trans- 
cendent faith in art. 

Goethe never had. How could 
he? His own ‘ poetic creed’ he 
once defined impatiently and, as 
he put it, ‘without further 
pretensions ’; 

Poetry presupposes in the 
man who is to make it a cer- 
tain good-natured simple-mindedness, in love with the Real 
as the hiding-place of the Absolute. The higher demands, 
imposed from above, only destroy this creative state of inno- 
cence and put, for the sake of nothing but poetry, in the place 
of poetry something which is, once and for all, no poetry what- 
soever. 


This he said in a letter to Schiller, written at the height of their 
friendship. The pronouncement merely enlarged upon a point that 
Schiller himself had raised, but the eagerness and finality with 
which Goethe made it must have struck home a little too forcibly. 
*Good-natured simple-mindedness’, ‘in love with the Real’, 
‘creative innocence ’—Goethe could hardly have done better if 
he had wished to define poetry as something unattainable by 
Schiller. 

It was an intriguing friendship: noble and yet rich in tension. 
They certainly respected and admired each other, but Goethe did 
so with his eyebrows often raised and with an occasional shaking 
of his head at Schiller’s incessant ‘higher demands’; and on 
Schiller’s part there was a considerable measure of diplomacy, as 
if to insure the balance of power in the realm of German litera- 
ture, True, in his essay on ‘ Naive and Sentimental Poetry’ he 

ys homage to Goethe’s surpassing genius; but his very praise 
is tinged with an element of power-politics. For the ‘creative 


State of innocence’, the ‘naivety’ which is Goethe’s beautiful 
™ prerogative, emerges at the end of the essay as an all but outdated 
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Friedrich Schiller, after a portrait by Ludovic Simanowitz 
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blessing, a kind of prelapsarian regression and majestic whim of 
history, almost freakish in its uniqueness. 

On the other hand, the ‘ sentimental poet —and his name is 
Schiller—is awarded ample damages for the loss of his poetic 
spontaniety and the pains of self-consciousness: he is to inherit 
the future. Here and now he may have to tread more warily: for 
he sees before his eyes the gulf that time and consciousness have 
fixed between the ‘ higher demands’ of the poetic ideal and the 
spontaneous flow of poetry on earth; yet in the end he will be the 
begetter of a new and higher ‘ naivety’: an Adam Hercules who 
will outwit the serpent, uproot the tree of knowledge and replant 
it in the safer ground of knowing innocence. The break between 
ideal and life, poetry and truth, sentiment and consciousness will 
be healed through him, the wounded, the ‘ sentimental’ poet. Let 
then the naive bury the naive; 
and that boy from the academy 
will at last believe in his con- 
sciously poetic feelings. It is a 
scheme of heroic grandeur— 
with an element in it of sublime 
roguery. 

For the time being the ‘ senti- 
mental ’ poet has the harder life. 
‘What I am’, Schiller once 
wrote, ‘I am through the often 
unnatural exertion of my 
strength’. He also said he suf- 
fered no more grievous affliction 
than the knowledge that he was 
not what he desired to be. It is 
spoken with that young, un- 
believing voice from the past— 
and with the voice of the 
dramatist who_ was irresistibly 
drawn to precisely this tragic 
consummation: when a man 
comes to know that he was not 
what he believed he was—that 
he was not what he ought to 
have been. In this Schiller was 
the tragic poet of idealism. For 
it is the potential tragedy of 
idealism that in the last resolve 
it cannot be absolutely certain of 
its certitudes: it lacks the ulti- 
mate sanction of a theological 
faith. Hence the question per- 
sists: how real is the idealist’s 
idea of man? Is it lodged in the 
mind of a Creator possessing 
perfect Reality? Or is it merely a creation of man’s own creative 
imagination, a projection of his need to think well of himself? Is 
it true, or ‘merely poetry’? Must it come to grief when all 
illusions are peeled off and man is forced by tragic circumstance 
at last to know, to know himself; or will he prove the truth of the 
ideal by dying into its sublimity? The soul suspended between 
these two extremes: this makes for the dramatic suspense of 
many a drama by Friedrich Schiller; and if he but rarely con- 
vinces us with his sublime solutions, and if he is nowhere more 
poetic than in his heroes’ disenchantments—well, he was an 
idealist, but also an artist and an honest man. 

In Don Carlos, for instance, it is not the prince’s somewhat 
confused innocence that most deeply engages our sympathy; nor 
is it Marquis Posa’s liberal manifestoes; and not this noble and 
single-minded plotter’s final (and rather forced) bid for the prize 
of sublimity; no, the tragic climax of the drama is the destruction 
of King Philipp’s faith in man, in the man he trusted: Marquis 
Posa. And where is tragedy to be found in Wallenstein, where did 
Schiller himself find it, after much searching in this—as he 
thought—‘ poetically most recalcitrant material’? In the young 
Piccolomini’s discovery that the ideal is not true, that man is 
mean, that Wallenstein is a traitor. In his last years Schiller’s 
choice of subject-matters was guided more and more by his ambi- 
tion to enact this drama, this conspiracy of the real against the 
ideal, in a single soul. For none of his plays did he show as much 


: ee 


it came me from the heart esate the more rear the - 


“the Jess it came from history. For the tragedy of his Joan is not 
consummated in the fire of the Inquisition. She burns in her own ‘hs 

she comes to know that she is not what she believed she 

was, not what she was meant to be. She thought that God had ~ 


hell: 


raised her above all womankind to love only Him, His Saints, and 


France; but she had remained a woman and fell in love with a 
man, an enemy of God and her country. She was defeated not by ; 


‘her adversaries: her self-discovery was her undoing. © 
How right, poetically, and yet how uncomprehending were the 


~ most distinguished critics of The Maid of Orleans. Goethe, who _ 
‘most beautiful play’, yet — 


‘much complimented Schiller on his * 
confided to his diary that the drama was decisively flawed: Joan, 


he said, should have been taught by some ensuing catastrophe that i 
she had become guilty through her love for Lionel; but it was a- 


mistake that she should be conscious of it at the time. And Hebbel, 
toe, noted in his diary: 


_ her eyes closed, like a sleep-walker ’. The Maid of Orleans might 


~ be a better drama if it were as Goethe and Hebbel wished it to be; 
but it would not be Schiller’s drama. In Schiller’s drama there | 


_had to be this fall from grace into articulate self-consciousness. It 
was not for nothing that Jean Paul called him a ‘ Cherub, with the 
seeds of the Fall showing in his eyes”. 

' Had Schiller lived to finish his last drama, Demetrius, he would 


most probably have written a greater play than The Maid of 


M tence: 


-. obstruction . 


‘In no circumstances should Joan have o 
reflected about herself. She should have fulfilled her destiny with 


: J and Truth are sre ae for ever ’. This ‘. 
terror of Schiller’s tragic inspiration. And its hope: 
described to Humboldt his vision of a final apotheosi 
_ Everything that is mortal is dissolved, nothin, 
nothing but ee nothing but succeeding—ni ) 
. It makes me feel aeidy to think 


_ to compose a "scene on le 1 am not quit 


Foca the pollution of the eal ieee Then i shall sate 
~ again all my Becca. oi Hf it consumes i ‘whole. SF te 
self. oe ik ; + 


made Coleridge doubt whether Milton fad a ae to Be en 
sublime; but in the undergraduate ebullience of his judgment hens 
yet grasped something of Schiller’s distinction, What is it that s 
makes it hard for us to know him? Is it his idealist manner Obie 


aspiring to sublimity? Or is it simply the distance that separates - 

the sublime from ‘ das Gemeine ’, from ‘ the base and common *?— oF 

- The latter is more likely: for little has happened to reduce this 

distance since Goethe wrote that valediction to his friend. = 

: —T hid rosin Bi.8. 
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By SEYMOUR MELMAN 


ACHINE tools, which are the basic producing equip- 

ment for industrial societies, are being mass produced 

in only one place in the world at the present time, 

that is the Soviet Union. Mass-production methods 
of manufacturing, so elaborately developed in many industries in 
the United States and Western Europe, are not being applied in 
the one industry which itself predicts the basic means of 
production. 

The Western machine- tool industry has developed a long- 
standing pattern of small quantity production of various products, 
in small factories. In the Soviet Union, which I recently visited, I 
found that the mechanization of the machine-tool industries, 
specialization of factories, standardization of parts, and the use 
of mass-production techniques are being vigorously pressed as a 
central feature of the current economic plan. . & 

Almost everyone is familiar with the fact that machinery 
products, like automobiles, may be produced cheaply and in good. 
quality when methods of mass production are employed. Similar 
products, when produced in small quantity, are bound to cost 
three or four times as much, This is the underlying contrast that 
has begun to develop between the machinery-producing industries 
of the West and those of the Soviet Union. ; 

The development in the Soviet machine-producing industries 
is of the greatest political and economic importance, An economic 


advantage in production efficiency, owing to the extension of mass 


production, will permit the Russians to supply basic industrial 
equipment to the unindustrialized areas of the world, as 
well as in the West, at advantageous prices. 
the basic means of industrial production thereby establishes a 
network of contacts the result of which is political influence on 
a broad scale. In my opinion, this is the underlying strategy 
of the oft-expressed Soviet interest in economic competition on 
a peaceful basis. With their side of economic competition being 


the Russians could very well be in a pesition to win, ona world 
scale. 


where, in the absence of an abundant supply of econo 


Whoever supplies > 


: paceigy what is likelyst em 
carried out from a base of mass-producing machinery industries, to the : id e: 


eather 
ie ela tol 


leading British technicians. They en reorganization of 
the British machine-tool industry and revision of many practices s. 
in order to introduce the technology of mass production, standard- — we 
ization, and allied methods to that industry. I recently presented 
a report on productivity in the machine-tool industries of Western Me 
Europe to the director of the European Productivity Agency ins 
Paris. In it I made a series of recommendations that essentially : 3 
paralleled those of the 1953 report of the Anglo-American 
Council. To my knowledge, the recommendations of both these _ 
reports are being applied only in the Soviet Union. ono 
When basic industrial « equipment is efficiently p oduced at “good re 
quality, and at low price, it has far-reaching effects in 1 
life. At home, the whole range of manufacturing indu 
utilize machine tools i is enabled to purchase | new models 


can then justify more rapid replacement of plies casdelet 
importance of this factor is clearly visible in the United 


pede ines the industries is Poe tools 


aren and high prices in the attorriee na 
a depressing effect on. ‘the efficiency of mania 
asa whole. — Per 

The availability of low-priced aces ‘ols 
an impressive effect on the course of poli 
Africa, and South America. ‘In these areas go 
pressed to carry out programmes of industriali 
capital resources. In fs giemecnpes 


markets, such offers may" pro 


In 1953, the Anglo-American Consett on Productivity published : mi 


@ report on the machine-tool industry that was prepared by 
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It may be useful to give a brief account.of the three 
Soviet factories that I recently visited: they were the 
Krasni Proletari factory and the Ordjonikidze factory 
in Moscow, and the Sverdlov factory in Leningrad. 
They were described to me as leading factories of the 
Soviet machine-tool industry, Accordingly, they are 
important not only in their own right, but also as 
examples of the preferred direction of development for 
this industry in the Soviet Union. 

In the: Krasni Proletari factory at Moscow, about 
1,000 workers are producing a good quality, general- 
purpose production lathe. This machine, 4,300 pounds of 
fabricated metal, is produced at the rate of one every 
fifteen minutes, or 12,000 units a year. About 200 man- 
hours of labour are required for the production of each 
one of these machines. This factory. uses manufacturing 
equipment of the type that is typically found in auto- 
mobile factories. This means that transfer type 
machines, automatic gear lines, and powered conveyors 
are used to produce these machines in a steady stream, 
despite crowded quarters, old buildings, and working 
conditions that are sub-standard to Western eyes. The 
basic design of production is of the well-known mass- 
production type and the results are fully consistent with 
this mode of operation. Most of the workers in the 
Krasni Proletari factory are engaged in the production 
of various types of special lathes, all of which are 
variants in one way or another of the general class of 
metal working lathes. In this sense, this factory 
specializes in one class of products. 

The Ordjonikidze factory, the second I visited in Moscow, 
specializes in the production of certain types of automatic machine 
tools. The most important product is the general class of transfer- 
type machines.. These are essentially collections of machine tools 
that are linked together by powered conveyors so that the work 
moves from one machine to the next in an automatic cycle, This is 
the type of automatic equipment which gives a modern automobile 
factory its high productivity. Machines of this sort, ranging from 
simple units to intricate multiple station machines, are produced 
in this factory at about fifty a month. 

A second important product of this factory is four- and six- 
spindle automatic lathes. These are mass-production machines 
par excellence for the metal-working industries and are extremely 
important for mass production of all types of metal goods, both 
producers’ and consumers’ goods. Once such machines are properly 


A large transfer machine for the Kharkov tractor factory in the final stages of assembly 
in the Ordjonikidze works, Moscow. This machine will carry out automatically twelve 
different machining operations on cylinder blocks for tractors 
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An electronically controlled boring machine that will carry out a pre-selected 
programme of operations automatically, in the Sverdlov factory, Leningrad 


adjusted, they operate in continuous, automatic cycles, little 
attention being required. At the time of my visit there were about 
twenty-five of these machines in various stages of assembly being 
completed at the rate of about one a day. This factory is also 
notable for a full range of research departments and specialized 
laboratories including a well-equipped measuring laboratory. 

The Sverdlov factory in Leningrad, the third Soviet factory 
that I was able to visit, specializes in the production of large 
machine tools: horizontal borers, copying milling machines and 
precision borers. In this plant the most interesting item of pro- 
duction was the horizontal boring machine that had been exhibited 
by the Russians at the Brussels Fair and elsewhere. This machine, 
together with electronic control equipment for automatic control, 
was being produced on a continuous basis. In the assembly section 
I saw about twenty-five of these units in various stages of 
assembly, They were being produced at this 
factory at the rate of about one a day: an im- 
pressive performance, since this is a fairly 
intricate, general-purpose machine, and weighs 
about 27,000 pounds. 

In the same factory an electronics design and 
manufacturing department was fabricating 
electronic control equipment for the same 
machine, based upon storage of information on 
punched cards, In the machine-tool plants of the 
West such control equipment is typically bought 
from outside firms that are not connected directly 
with the production of machine tools. 

The results of mass-production technique are 
vividly seen in the productivity and the prices 
of the Soviet mass-produced equipment when 
compared with fairly similar Western machines 
that are typically made in small quantities, In 
the case of the general-purpose lathe, only 200 
man-hours were required in Krasni Proletari to 
produce each machine. This compares with 
about 600 or more man-hours for machines of 
this type in Western Europe, The boring 
machine that has been produced as a speciality 
in the Sverdlov factory required an average of 
2,000 man-hours of labour, A similar machine 
produced in Western Europe has required as 
much as 10,000 man-hours of labour, This is 
the striking difference between mass production 
and our usual Western methods. 
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The differences in productivity between Soviet mass-produced 
machine tools and Western small-quantity-produced machine 
tools correspond closely to the differences that are found within 
Western industry as between mass-produced and small-quantity- 
produced products, Thus, when productivity is compared for 
machinery in the United States, produced under these differing 
conditions, it is found that the mass-produced products have a 
productivity advantage of three or four to one, 

The price of the Soviet-built lathe is about $3,800 to customers 
in Western Europe. A similar machine produced in the United 
States has a price of $10,000, The Soviet-produced boring mill 
is priced at $21,000 in Western Europe and comparable machines 
in the United States have a price of about $16,000, In Western 
Europe, Soviet machine tools are sold at about one third less 
than local products. There is the possibility that Soviet pricing 
abroad may be affected by various business tactics, including 
specially attractive pric- 
ing to penetrate markets, 
The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the differences 
in production efficiency 
in these instances are so 
large as easily to make 
possible substantial dif- 
ferences in price, regard- 
less of other considera-~ 
tions in pricing policy. 

In my opinion, there 
is no escaping the con 
clusion that in the West 
there has been a failure 
in industrial organiza 
tion and a failure of 
technological efficiency in 
the machinery-producing 
industries. Furthermore, 
the failure to apply mass- 
producing methods to 
these industries can no 
longer be regarded as the 
private affair of the 
managements or of the 
workers immediately con- 
cerned. Ordinarily, one 
may prefer to take the 
view that the inefficiency of particular managements would in due 
course be remedied by the victory of superior competitors, and 
thereby society would be served by more efficient firms, In the 
present case, however, the competitor is going to be the rapidly 
expanding machine-tool industry of the Soviet Union, The com- 
mercial victory of the Soviet machine-tool industry on the world 
market, including the penetration of Western markets, could 
measurably contribute to a worldwide economic and political 
victory for the Soviet system, 

In the past, the machinery-producing industries have not had 
the kind of rapidly expanding market that has attracted to other 
industries the sort of financier-organizer who has put the operation 
of many industries like chemicals, electronics, automobiles, and 
others on a mass-production basis, At the same time, the managers 
of the machine-tool industries have developed an ideology for 
justifying the continuation of their mode of small quantity, small 
plant operation. They have held that machines of this type can- 
not be mass produced, The facts of the case do not support that 
proposition. They have held that standardization is not technically 
possible and would retard technological development. This is not 
supported by the experience of other industries that have utilized 
these methods, 

In the Western machine-tool industry there has been a 
mythology that only people with a long handicraft tradition are 
capable of designing new machines and building them properly. 
That is not supported by the experience of other industries, and 
it is contradicted by the demonstration of ordered research and 
design operations on a large scale in the Soviet machine-tool 
industry, More recently, it has been argued that the Russians, the 
Chinese, and their allies are probably incapable of producing 


Assembly bay for multi-spindle automatic 
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machines in a British machine-too] factory 
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high-grade special machines. Therefore the design and construc- 
tion of such equipment would probably be a continuing basis for 
the prosperity of Western firms. My observations in the Soviet 
Union contradict such reasoning. I see no way of escaping the 
inference that the machine-tool and kindred industries must now 
be regarded as a public utility in the West. Accordingly, the 
public must demand of them the kind of efficient operation, in 
the public interest, that is required of a well-operated public 
utility. At the same time, these industries must be assured con- 
ditions for stable operation: these are essential for efficient 
performance. 

Western machine-tool and kindred industries have largely 
avoided the use of methods of mass production owing to the 
inability or unwillingness of single managements to cope with 
the problems of investing in and operating mass-production 
factories. Their inability has been owing to the fluctuations of 
the machine-too]l mar- 
kets, which have made 
mass-producing firms 
vulnerable to large losses 
during periods of low 
production, At the same 
time the managements 
have not been willing to 
introduce  standardiza~ 
tion and similar methods 
on an industry-wide 
basis. Occasionally, out- 
side firms enter an in- 
dustry and revolutionize 
it with fresh views and 
with new methods, The 
entry of General Motors 
into the making of diesel 
locomotives, with mass- 
production methods, is a 
case in point. For the 
machine - tool industry, 
such a role might be 
played by large firms 
that manufacture elec- 
tronic controls for mach- 
ine tools, or that use 
large numbers of machine 
tools, Until now, how- 
ever, such intervention by outside firms has not appeared on an 
important seale, 

In my judgment, the next years, possibly as few as two, are 
crucial ones during which Western methods in the production of 
machine tools and allied equipment must be decisively improved. 
The target for productivity should be a rise of several hundred 
per cent,, and cost and price reduction should be aimed at 
not less than 33 per cent. in Western Europe and 50 per cent. 
in the United States, Failing decisive moves in this direction, the 
full range of political and economic effects from the developing 
Soviet mass-production superiority in these industries will begin 
to enferge, despite the long traditions in elegance of design and 
in finish of product that have characterized many Western 
machinery-producing firms. 

Clearly, the first responsibility for action lies with the manage- 
ments and employees of these industries, In the public interest, 
and in their own as well, they should proceed with all speed to 
reorganize their industries along mass-production lines, My recent 
report to the Director of the European Productivity Agency in 
Paris calls attention to a range of technical and economic oppor- 
tunities for improving efficiency. Owing to the large public stake 
in these matters, I suggest that appropriate committees and con- 
ferences be set up by the Western governments, moro d 
internationally, to recommend detailed action in fsuch 
moves, If private managements should prove unw 
capable of acting decisively for improved ¢ 
ment intervention would be called for, In the in of 
ing freedom in society I prefer to face these problems 
to avoid them by such misleading devices as claiming a 
cultural superiority for the West.——7hird Programme 
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Lord Adrian’ s Fawley Lecture, given on November 17, has been discussed 
© Tonight’s Topic’ and other B.B.C. programmes. As it is upon a 


with the permission of the University of Southampton 


N 1866 Thomas Henry Huxley delivered what was called a 
lay sermon on the ‘ Advisableness of Improving Natural 
_ Knowledge’. He spoke of the great material benefits which 
had come from the progress of science since the foundation 
the Royal Society but insisted that the chief aim of the scientist 
ould be to increase natural knowledge rather than human con- 
enience. He pictured the first President of the Royal Society 
‘revisiting the upper air’ to find himself in*the midst of a 
_ material civilization more different from that of his day than that 
of the seventeenth was from that of the first century : 


_ And if Lord Brouncker’s native sagacity had not deserted his 
~ ghost he would need no long reflection to discover that all these 
- great ships, these railways, these telegraphs, these factories, these 

‘printing presses, without which the whole fabric of modern 
Ss English society would collapse into a mass of stagnant and starv- 


_ ripples and the bubbles upon the surface of that great spiritual 
Stream, the springs of which only he and his fellows were privi- 
— leged to see; and seeing to recognize as that which it behoved 
__ them above all things to keep a and undesited. 


Huxley and Pure Science — 

z Huxley would be thought now to have dahen rather too exalted 
a view of the ideals which inspired the early Fellows of the Royal 
im Society, though its avowed aims were certainly the increase of 
ie: ~ knowledge, and the increase of material prosperity came in as a 
corollary, At all events in Huxley’ s time it had become more 
Necessary to justify the pure scientist and his work. Some of it 
og could be blamed for upsetting religious convictions and it was 
. expensive and gave no immediate return, The fruits of applied 
science might be ruining the countryside but no one could suppose 
_ they were not profitable. 
simile where he sets knowledge before all the comfort caused 
by the spinning jenny ; and the steam pump: 


possessing an accidental value; and natural knowledge creates 
-_ multitudes of more subtle contrivances, the praises of which do 
not happen | to be sung because they are not directly convertible 
into instruments for creating wealth, When I contemplate natural 
__ knowledge squandering such gifts among men, the only appropri- 
‘ate comparison I can find for her is to liken her to such a peasant 
woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever upward and with 
mind bent only on her home, but yet without effort and without 
thought, knitting for her children. New stockings are good and 
comfortable things and the children will undoubtedly be much 
the better for them; but surely it would be short-sighted to say 
the least of it to depreciate this toiling mother as a mere stocking 
eta mere provider of physical comfort. 


Se: __ Twenty years later Huxley had to adjust his views to the time, 
He had to admit that the practical developments had aided the 
_ search for scientific knowledge, but he was still concerned that 
they should not be allowed to direct the course of the advance. 
- quoted ‘Huxley because he is eminently quotable and 
use his views emphasize the change in attitude which has 
me © about in the present century, It is not only that the historians 
science have said all they can about the Newtonian epoch and 
> Industrial Revolution in Great Britain and have turned to 
er periods where there is more scope for speculation, but that 
ur own time academic science and its relation to technology 
industry has been violently forced out of the patton. which 
scl ‘ibed for it in the Victorian period. — 
wit hout the mialenee there has been. the progress of 
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ubject cognate to that of the Reith Lectures, it is printed here in full, 


ing pauperism—that all these pillars of our State are but the 


So he continued with the well-known 


But spinning jenny and steam pump are, after all, but toys, 


medical science to dislocate the pattern. Huxley was himself 
trained in the medicine of his time, but he does not seem to have — 
considered that the general aim of investigation in the medical field 
has always been to increase health as well as understanding of 
sickness, No doubt his attitude to medicine was coloured by his 
delight in the basic sciences of anatomy and physiology and his 
lack of interest in the current art of healing. At all events medical 
science with its eminently practical aims has developed at a great 
pace since his death, and in physics and chemistry we have had 
the violent dislocation of two wars. For two periods almost the 
whole scientific activity of the world has been directed to the 
practical issues of fighting and destruction, and one result has been 
to reveal new ways of investigating the laws of nature. We have 
become more and more aware that concentration on the practical 
issues may lead to big theoretical advances, Class distinctions, 
in fact, have been much weakened, and there is no longer any 
stigma attaching to an idea or a technique that was born and 
bred in a workshop rather than in a university. 


Man’s Birthright 

There remains, however, an important difference in the way 
‘in which we regard the search for more knowledge and the search 
for the means to make life more secure and comfortable, I am 
sure most of us would be shocked at the suggestion of banning 
any attempt to pursue a line of scientific inquiry which aimed 
primarily at increasing our understanding of the natural world. 
We might object to particular kinds of experiment as dangerous 
or inhumane, but we should not declare the subject out of bounds, 
On the other hand, most of us would cheerfully agree to the 
prohibition of work on certain practical developments if we 
thought they might have a harmful effect on the human race. 
Increased knowledge may bring unhappiness or eyen disaster, 
but it is our birthright to seek for it, and in seeking it we ought 
not to be deterred by fear of what we may find, But applications 
of our knowledge to practical issues must be judged by their 
probable results, and if these will do more harm than good, we. 
can prohibit the attempt with a clear conscience. 

To use Huxley’s simile, few people would be prepared to stop 
the Alpine mother on her upward course or to dictate the route 
she must follow, but the stockings she knits unthinkingly are 
another matter. Ingenious children could put them to inappro- 
priate uses, We have become painfully aware of the risks we may 
be running in allowing free play to all the developments of 
science in the technological field, Even though certain applica- 
tions may seem expedient in an emergency, and though they may 
have assisted, and might continue to assist, the advance of know- 
ledge, we might well be relieved to know that the world had 
agreed to forbid any further work on them. 

This distinction in our attitude to the search for knowledge 
and the search for practical uses has, of course, been empha- 
sized by the atomic deterrents of the cold war, but it has always 
been there and has become increasingly important as we have 
gained increasing control over the forces of nature, 


Reduction in Physical Strain 

In the nineteenth century and the earlier years of the twentieth 
the progress of technology caused few misgivings because the 
results were generally acceptable to human society, They led to 
an immense reduction in the physical strain and discomfort which 
the majority of people had to tolerate in their daily work, and 
by improving transport and communication they brought the 
human race into a much closer community, There were troubles, 
of course: bbilers exploded, old industries were ruined and slag 
heaps multiplied, but the civilized world regarded these setbacks 
as inevitable and temporary and did not hesitate to go om 
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improving its factories and railways ard commerce and i its general 


substitution of mechanical power for muscular exertion. © 


And now as far as an advanced country is concerned the need for Ss 


“physical exertion has almost gone. We indulge in it for pleasure, 
but we shall soon resent having to walk up a long flight of 


stairs. A civilized community will always need hard work of 
one kind or another to hold it SOeeEaers but our more obvious — 


bodily needs have been met. 

Technology and industry can still advance along this line, for 
there are still many parts of the world to be freed from poverty 
and hard labour. In fact, the objective cannot be challenged in 
spite of the danger that the attack may end in confusion if the 


timing of the different movements has not been adequately super-~ 


vised, if they allow the population of the world to increase more 

rapidly than we can increase our machinery for feeding and 

housing it, and if we exhaust our stores of metals and coal and 
oil before we have learnt how to fuse the hydrogen atom. 

These dangers are in the same category as that of more com- 
prehensive disaster if we press ahead too. rapidly along particular 
lines in particular parts of the world without thinking of the 
general welfare. We have advanced too far in the applications of 
science to be able to survive another large war, and the risk of 
one will be increased if some countries prosper at the expense of 


others. But the danger of arousing the tensions that may start 
and there are more insidious threats to - 


a war is weil realized, 
consider. Let us suppose that all will go well and that the 
increasing control we shall have over the material world will 
soon give all its inhabitants the means of satisfying their primary 
needs, that we shall all have less physical toil, an adequate diet 
and more leisure. 


Important Secondary Needs | 

After these primary needs of mankind there will come a multi- 
tude of secondary needs and these will grow in importance and 
offer new fields for industry. If ave have more leisure we shall 
need more to occupy it. Indeed the distinction between primary 
and secondary needs takes too little account of human nature 
which has to occupy its waking hours in human activities. We 
shall need, at all events we shall take pleasure in, new fashions, 
in clothes, cars, houses, and social habits. We shall want to 
satisfy our human attributes by making and using new machinery, 
even though the old is still serviceable. We shall welcome new 
toys and new fields for human enterprise, and such things will 
soon rank much higher in popular estimation than the food and 
clothes which we shall take for granted. | 

A large section of industry is already engaged in making and 
improving the goods that supply these secondary needs, the 
television sets and supplies of ice-cream which are luxuries to 
one generation and almost necessities to the next, They are 
necessities at least in a time of peace and prosperity, though they 
can be given up when we are busy with some general emergency. 
And since we do not feel the need for such things until they are 
there for us to buy, industry invents them, forces them on our 
notice, and makes us change our habits. All this can be’ con- 


sidered a praiseworthy activity, in that it will help to keep 


society more contented by giving us mew devices to occupy 
restless minds, but developing and satisfying these secondary 
needs may bring increased danger to humanity, of injury, disease, 
or genetic deterioration, and as the needs are not so pressing we 
can scrutinize the possible hazards more closely before allowing 
them to be taken. 
Arguments about the precautions we ought to take are usually 
handicapped by the lack of an agreed starting point. We may feel 
_ that the risks that we or our children will be injured in a traffic 
accident are small, or we may feel that traffic accidents kill a 


formidable number of human beings every day. We may be 


impressed by the statement that each year of testing bombs may 
shorten the lives of 25,000 people or by the statement that it 


will not affect more than one in 100,000 of the Population of , 


the world. We may think some new risk trivial in comparison 
with all the risks to which we are already exposed, or we may be 
shocked at the thought of the individual who suffers because we 
have allowed ourselves some new satisfaction. basic issue 


is whether we should aim at living safely rather than dangerously, 


_ but we have no agreed scale of values to guide us. Each * us 


he ae of dniuey. and ae: we are noreae aa 


human race should remain at least as Mans and intelli 
it is now. 


%, 


Living Dangerously Se. 5 

It is natural to feel more responsibility for ‘the bi de. re our 
children than for that. of ourselves and our contemporaries. A\ 
all events, we are inclined to think Baet our own lives are more 
our own affair: si _ for preserving 
them, but although we may live sedately nig does not prevent us 


7 


from thinking it legitimate for more enterprising people to live 


~~ 


dangerously, to risk their lives exploring deserts or being shot 
in rockets into outer space. Crowds will watch and applaud dan-— 


- gerous performances, perhaps because it makes us proud to see 


and light up vacuum tubes, but before I left school I 


what man can do, though mainly, I suspect, en it rouses food 
combative instincts which are not completely ‘tamed, he 
In any case the willingness to accept personal risks is an essen- _ 
tial part of human nature, and we should all be sorry to feel — 
that it was altogether lacking in our own composition. It might _ 
be more prudent to stop smoking cigarettes or driving a car or 
travelling by air, but if we pause to think of the dangers we are — = 
mostly content to regard our convenience and our self-respect 
as more important. ge 
We do not pause very often to think of the troubles which we ~ 
may be piling up for future generations, but when we are com- 
pelled to take notice of them we are more disturbed and more es 
inclined to take some action to prevent them. For example, the - k 4 
admittedly small increase in the level of radiation due to testing — 
atomic bombs seems to have been regarded by many as the most — 
important argument for stopping the development of bombs, For — 
a time the far more terrible dangers of an atomic war were 
scarcely mentioned, and what aroused genuine concern in all 
civilized countries was the prospect that any increase in radia- 
tion would be likely to cause an increase in congenital disorders 
in future generations. By allowing bombs to be tested it was 2 z 
not so much that we were making it more likely that they would — 
be used in warfare, but that we were conniving at an increase — 
in the number of handicapped children in future generations, even : 
though it might be a very small fraction of the total births. _, ms 
The advantages, political, strategic or scientific, of further 
testing of bombs would no doubt be diminished if we could be i 
told why it might be advisable to continue them, but since we 
must be kept in the dark we have been reduced to trusting or 
mistrusting the statesmen who have sanctioned them. Those who Ser 
have access to all the details are at least in a better position to 
balance the good these tests may do in averting war against the 
harm they may cause by radiation and by making war more 
likely. But a balance can be struck, for what it is worth, in another — 
field of activity which involves increased exposure to atone 
for at present medical radiology i is exposing the human gonads et 
a level more than twenty times as great as that due to bomb — 
tests. - ; wee 


F ; . or 
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The Alte of Medici 

The aims of medicine are as practical as han of eng 

or military science, its progress can be judged by what 

do, and there could be no doubt of the beneficial effects of 

ee discovery was sae in 1895, when I was six pee 
hc ra 


mr ae 


it can 


wore I had extracted a Wimshurst machine as a birthc A 
from my father: its chief use was to send | pase into 


a small pear-shaped tube for X-rays (which It 
had produced a recognizable photograph 
fingers. me 
It was as well that I soon turmed to_ si : 


dy has lost Seantea cae thet err But Sate is are 
vious risk~to be faced. In 1927 Muller found that muta- 
_ tions could be induced in Drosophila by an exposure to X-rays 
well below that needed to cause obvious cell damage: that in 
fact is the starting point for our present concern about the. Bonet 
Bb _ damage by radiation. 
F Mutations can be produced in the genes by a variety of 
: Dthemical and physicai treatments and they occur spontaneously, 
but, however they are produced, their effect on the offspring is 
__ far more likely to be harmful than beneficial, In medical radiology 
. the exposure of the human gonads to radiation can be kept to 
-a low dose: the production of mutations in mammals has been 
ayes Peinstared only with much larger doses; indeed it is possible 
' that the radiation level has to exceed a critical or threshold value 
before any genetical effects arise. But if we assume that there 


is no lower limit and that the production of mutations is directly — =e Tne di f the h ; d 
rate, or avoiding some of the harm it causes, an 


“4 proportional to the amount of radiation to which the gonads 


the maximum genetic damage pricks may be done by certain 
_ Sale forms of X-ray examination. 


ex ~ Mass Miniature Radiography 
-___ For example, in the examination of the heart and lungs by mass 
__ miniature radiography the gonads are exposed to a small amount 
___ of radiation in excess of what they receive normally from natural 
___ sources (cosmic rays, and so On). In this country the examinations 
made in one year do not increase the total gonadal exposure as 
__ much as it would be increased by cosmic rays if we all lived 
 - for a year at an altitude of 6,000 feet, having moved from London 
to St. Moritz or Mexico City. Yet, if we accept the most un- 
___ favourable assumptions, that amount could lead occasionally to 
the birth of a child with some congenital defect, physical or 
mental; and damage to the blood-forming cells in the bone 
marrow might add slightly to the incidence of leukaemia, though 
here, too, there may be no effect at all if the radiation has to 
me  exceed-a critical level before damage can occur. _ 
72 These possible consequences, like those of the radiation from 
_ testing bombs, are deplorable if we think of individuals born 
__ with some defect or struck down by a mortal disease, yet they 
_--—s may ~seem trivial if we think of the very small percentage of 
____ the population that might be involved. The risk to us personally 
___ or to our children is at least trivial in comparison with all the 
a - risks of conception, birth, and infancy. But whatever our attitude 
_ to the possible results of mass miniature radiography, we must 
take the same attitude to the known results which make us use 
__ it. In Great Britain in 1957 it was the means of detecting and 
therefore of treating or keeping under supervision, 17,835 cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, nearly 12,000 cardiac abnormalities, 


that the genetic and somatic damage would be as big as the 
extreme estimate, the benefits to the present generation must 
far outweigh the harm to them and to future generations. No 
_____ doubt we shall soon have more information about the danger or 
absence of danger from very small exposures: for the present, 
however, we must take every possible step to reduce exposure to 
a minimum, but we cannot contemplate reducing or prohibiting 
the use of this kind of radiography. 

I have taken this as a case where it is relatively easy to balance 
the actual gain against the possible loss. It happens to be one 
here the radiation exposure is very small and the maximum 
harm that it might cause is far outweighed by the good. But I 
have left out what must always be an important consideration 
: 4 in dealing with the danger of radiation and indeed with new 

_ risks of other kinds, and that is that we are already exposed to 
_ conditions which can certainly be regarded as harmful to posterity, 
but are tolerated because they have always been there. 
We are constantly exposed to radiation from natural sources 
ee cosmic rays and radioactive minerals) of much greater 


a 


mass radiography. If there is no lower limit to the intensity 
1 will cause mutations, the natural radiations must be caus- 
more genetic Rana; and it must always have done so. 


me 000 children in the next generation with some gross defect. 
The dose from natural radiat‘on is about 3-5 roentgens, enough, 
_ on the same assumptions, to proaee 240,000 such children. 


have been exposed it is possible to make a rough calculation of 


and 9,400 cases of pneumoconiosis. Even if we were certain 


intensity than that due to the bomb tests already carried out or — 


sepayear ined laf 4 eae eng that the. exposure “of ‘the 2 


world’s population to such a dose might produce as many as 


Too High a Price 
We have also to reckon with the probability that more than 


half of the mutations which occur are due to causes unrelated to ~ 


radiation. We may find out some of these causes and be able to 


reduce them, and we could no doubt reduce our exposure to 


natural radiation by living deep underground in regions free 
from granite. But, of course, no one has suggested doing so: even 
though it might cause a marked reduction in genetic damage, it 
would be paying too high a price for a possible, but by no means 
certain, gain. 

“Further research may show Pier ways of diminishing the 


research in these genetic problems is already claiming a high 
priority in medical science. Although mankind has always suffered 
from the constant renewal of hereditary disorders, we cannot 
accept the present incidence as inevitable. Most of it, certainly, 
is due to natural causes, the molecular structure of genetic 
material and the disturbances it has to withstand, but our under-_ 
standing of them is advancing, and that is at least a step towards 
their control. Even if we could be sure that there has been no 
recent increase in genetic defects we ought not to tolerate the 
present level on the grounds that mankind has had to tolerate it 
in the past, that we are accustomed to think of the risk as one 
of the essential perils of our existence. 

That does not mean that we should take no precaution to 
avoid an increase in the risk. There are certain kinds of X-ray 
examination which expose the gonads to much higher intensities 
than in mass miniature radiography, and in the more advanced 
countries the total dosage from radiography of all kinds is now 
not far below the level due to radiation occurring naturally. The 
X-ray exposure can be reduced by more stringent precautions 
without interfering with the proper use of X-rays. Radiologists are 
already aware of the need for these precautions, though periodic 
surveys will be needed to see that the level is not allowed to 
increase still further. 

There is also the need for preventing a dangerous rise in the 
radiation level as the result of the increasing use of atomic 


i] 


energy. We all know what risks the world is running because we - 


have found out how to make atomic explosions and have not yet 
agreed that they should never be used: we know that their use 
would mean rapid annihilation. But it would be a sad day for 
the human race if we buried our bombs only to find that our 
peaceful developments of atomic energy were likely to do slowly 
what an all-out war would do in weeks or months. I am sure 
there is no great danger of this: at all events there are many 
agencies concerned with safety precautions, but as there will be 
many countries using nuclear power and some of them may be 
less careful than we are, it is difficult to be satisfied that radio- 
active wastes will always be safely disposed and that there will 


‘be no fires or explosions to generate clouds of radioactive 


material. Perhaps nuclear-powered ships and cars and aeroplanes 


can be designed so that accidents to them will not cause any risk 


of persistent contamination, but clearly this is one of the develop- 
ments which must be carefully scrutinized, and it has to be 
remembered that precautions taken in our own country will not 
necessarily protect us from the results of large-scale disasters 
elsewhere. 


Mental Disease 

But the disasters of the peaceful developments of atomic power, 
disasters which might arise from accidents or ignorance, would 
have to be large to cause a marked deterioration in the human 
race. It has been calculated that the mutation rate might be 
doubled if the daily level of radiation rose to five times its present 
value. This may turn out to be an underestimate, but if the 
mutation rate were doubled it: would take many generations of 
interbreeding before the incidence of congenital defects would rise 


to twice its present value. This would probably me ; 
increase in some forms of mental disease and of eats deft 
but even then the figures would not be staggering. The number of 


cases of severe mental defect at all ages in Great Britain i is DOW 
about 100,000, and it would rise, after many years, to 200,000. 


Benefits—and Obligations — 


The dangers from radiating are in “fact real enough, ‘but By 


_ think they have been given an added terror by the knowledge of 


what might happen in a modern war, also perhaps by the lack | 


of certainty of their magnitude. Without such certainty we must 
take what we regard as the most’ unfavourable estimate that can 
be made, but we can never feel completely satisfied that it is so, 


and, as our estimates apply to a world population of about — 


2,500,000,000, what is an ‘extremely small risk to each of us 
implies a considerable load of suffering when it is multiplied by 
such a figure. Each of us and of our children runs a certain risk 
if we are to use X-rays for diagnosis and atomic energy as a 
source of power, and if the radiation level is allowed to rise 


considerably we can be fairly certain that considerable harm will © 


be done to members of the human race. It may be much less than 
the harm that will be done by increasing the number of cars on 
our roads but it may be much less easy to detect and to prevent. 
If we are to have the benefits we must accept the obligation to 
make the risk as small as possible. : 

I set out to talk about the kind of industrial developments 
which may be aimed at occupying our leisure and giving us new 
interests and instead I have spent most of the time on the well- 
worn topic of radiation hazards. My reason was, of course, that 


-we know more or less what sort of developments can be expected 


that might increase these hazards and can make some kind of 


. estimate of the damage they might do. We cannot predict at all 


clearly what industry will offer us in other fields, but we can be 
fairly certain that it will aim at developments that will expose 
us to considerable changes in the air we breathe, the food we 
eat, the clothing we wear, the temperature and humidity of our 
rooms, and the amount and kind of physical exercise we take. 
The direct hazards here are to our own health and not to that 


of future generations, though these may suffer from what happens: 


to us. 

It is not to be supposed that industry will be heedless of the 
risks which might be expected from. its products, but from time 
to time we shall be scared by the news that some disease is on 


the increase and that its incidence seems tobe linked with some 
recent change in our way of life, and we shall have to decide 


whether it is the new factor in our environment which promotes 


; the disease, at all eyents whether there is a strong enough case 
for precautionary measures. 


For this reason alone we must 
encourage research in genetics and medical science in general, 


and in particular we must develop the services which plot the 
incidence of disease of all kinds. Wherever we find a rapid 
increase we must be prepared to. suspect a man-made cause, 


though it may not be the one to which our attention is directed. 


oe i 


Diseases of Civilization 


There are now certain diseases that are advancing rapidly in the ‘ 


highly civilized countries though not, as far as can be ascertained, 
in the rest of the world. Lung cancer, leukaemia, and coronary 


disease are three such diseases, and their relation to our changed 


environment is under close scrutiny. Poliomyelitis is, or was, 
another, owing apparently to advanced sanitation and the lack of 
exposure to the virus in infancy. No doubt we shall find other 
diseases related to technological advance and demanding research 
into their causation, and if some development is to blame we 
must be prepared to suppress it, if the advantages (like those of 


_ Sanitation) are not too great to lose. 


__ the wrong ones if it cannot supply the fullest information on our — 
changing habits and circumstances. It will be costly and time-- 
consuming, but what has been done already makes it certain that 


There are so many factors to consider in drawing up this kind — 


of balance sheet that we must not expect a statistical approach 
to do much more than reinforce suspicions, and it may reinforce 


we must do more, both on a national ands an international begerss, 


generations had elapsed, for many of the faulty genes will 


‘mittee on Radiation Hazards has calculated some of the effects ae, 


Spectacular Conquests” in Medicthes 
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a rise in iiherited defects. ‘But a donb lars of: Ae mutation t 
would not double the load of such inherited weakness until 1 man’ 


recessive or sex-linked. The Medical Research Council’s Com= {a7), s 


that might follow a permanent doubling of the mutation rate; 
there is a wide margin of error but it appears that the incidence 2 
of mental illness or defect ‘might then rise by a factor of 3 per 
cent., or. ae in successive Rracrationss ae thas om aide a 
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generations to establish its full effect. 


See — 


Medicine advances as rapidly as any other ‘sae of £ applied 
science, and there is no reason to suppose that the advance will — 
slow down. In the past thirty years it has made spectacular 
conquests : in the next thirty we can confidently expect a big 
increase in our understanding of the ultimate structure of | living 
matter, of viruses and chromosomes and of the whole molecular st 
mechanism of inheritance and growth. It would be idle to look 
further ahead than one generation but we can be certain that 


grandchildren will make bg far more re of deo C 
the race. ? a rte 


make our social evolution an enormously more rapid proce 


less time to be established. than those of a new. 


scientists—with a speed and effect otherwise i impossi 
can also be used to supers or erase. Pace 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has some 
practical experience of what it involves. How can a man say 
with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he knows what it is 
all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose a 
career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. The 
Unilever Management Development Scheme allows a man 
to change direction as experience sharpens or develops his 
ambition. In fact, the diversity of Unilever demands that a 
man has breadth of outlook rather than a narrow know- 
ledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the status 
of professionals in the art of management, men who can 
move easily from one particular sphere of activity to another 
with complete confidence in their ability to succeed in any 
of the 400 separate companies in Unilever. In short, they 
will be professional managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes the 


man trained in management from the man who ‘just 
manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope of our 
organisation enables a man to advance through a variety of 
experience, instead of merely repeating one experience 
several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the man 
who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry (and they 
are many) come to the man who is prepared to become a 
‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that job is management. 


**Six Men on Business’’ is a book which describes how the 
Unilever system of training for management works in prac- 
tice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the next step 
towards a career. You are invited to write to the address 
below for a copy. If you are at a University your Appoint- 
ments Board or Committee can provide one. 


931 


UPR 49-8466-83 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 18— 24 


Wednesday, November 18 


It is announced that the Prime Minister 
and Lady Dorothy Macmillan will make 
a tour of Commonwealth territories in 
January 

Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations’ 
special representative on Hungary, asks 
the General Assembly to take up the 
Hungarian question as a matter of 
urgency 

A claim by members of the shipbuilding 
industry for more pay and a forty-hour 
week is rejected by the employers 


Mr. Butler, the Home Secretary, tells the 
Commons that he proposes setting up 
an independent inquiry into the relation- 
ship between the police and the public 


Death of G. M. Young, the historian 


Thursday, November 19 


Dr. Adenauer returns to Germany after his 
talks with the Prime Minister 


The new designs announced for British 
bank notes incorporating a portrait of the 
Queen 


Friday, November 20 


An agreement setting up the European Free 
Trade Association is reached in Stock- 
holm 


‘The Algerian rebel leaders say they are 
ready to open talks with France 


‘The United Nations General Assembly calls 
on France not to test her atomic bomb 


A serious outbreak of fowl-pest affects 
forty-one counties 


Saturday, November 21 


A new cultural agreement between the 
United States and Russia is signed in 
Moscow 


An exhibition of British books and periodi- 
cals opens in Moscow: the Russians 
request the withdrawal of about thirty 
books 


Sunday, November 22 


Russia and East Germany sign a trade 
agreement described as ‘the biggest in 
history * 


Monday, November 23 


The Duke of Edinburgh arrives in Accra, 
capital of Ghana 


The steering committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly recommends 
by 15 votes to 3 that the Hungarian 
question be debated again 


Tuesday, November 24 

Engineering employers reject claim for 
increased wages by three million workers 

Prime Minister announces terms of refer- 
ence of advisory commission on Central 
Africa 


Parliamentary Labour Party rescinds stand- 
ing orders 
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Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor, being greeted by the Prime 

Minister before the two statesmen started discussions at 10 Downing Street last week. 

At the end of his three-day visit Dr. Adenauer said that both sides were ‘ completely 
satisfied > with the talks 


Britain’s most. modern. ai 
during her trials before be 
by her makers, Vi 


Right: the. design for the 0: 


Piccadilly Circus, Lo 
subject of much criticism, 
and Local Soyeeies 


A display cit given at the Army’s School of Physical Training at Aldershot on Right: a view 
November 20 when. senior officers visited the “school to séé™the gare methods being office building for 
demonstrated being erected on the 


aaa 


The Duke of Edinburgh boarding a Heron aircraft of the Queen’s Flight at 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire, on November 22 to fly to Ghana for a week’s visit 


handed over to the See ue 
d., on November 18 


Olympic ‘Games which will i: 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
‘looking at a pupil’s work at Archbishop Tenison’s School, Croydon, on 
- November 18, after Her Majesty had opened the school’s new buildings 
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OW many people were reached by 


the General Election: broadcasts and 


what sort of impact did they have 


-™ upon their audiences? B.B.C 


Audience Research can make some attempt to 


answer these questions through its normal 


machinery for measuring audiences and assessing — 


- their reactions. The former consists of successive 
- daily social surveys. In each one a representa- 
tive sample of the population (aged sixteen 


and over) is questioned about its viewing and — 


listening on the previous day.- The whole of 
the day’s broadcasting, sound and television 
(both B.B.C. and I.T.V.), is passed under re- 
view and every programme seen or heard is 


noted. Subject to the fallibility of human mem-— 


ory, the interviewer’s skill, and the inevitable 


. limitations of sampling, the resulting informa- | 


tion gives a picture of how the public exercised 
their choice when faced with the alternatives — 


available to them: whether they viewed or heard — 


and, if so, what. 


One Person in Five 


The records show that, typically, a party 
_-election broadcast at 10.0 p.m. on television ~ 


was seen by 8,000,000 people; that is, just over 
one person in every five (to be precise, 21.9 per 
_-cent.), slightly under half seeing the broadcast 
on B.B.C. television and slightly over half on 
ITV. In the sound. services, 


Programme at 7.0 p.m. and just under 1,000,000 


_. (2.4 per cent.) in the Home Service at 9.15 p.m. 


This means that the typical party election 
broadcast was seen on television by 30 per cent. 


of all who have television sets, whereas that 


in the Light Programme was heard by 15 per. 
and that in the Home Service. by 
10 per cent. of those who depend solely. on 
‘sound radio ’. 

Large pee 9 they were, audiences for Be 
party television broadcasts at 10.0 p.m. were less” 


_ than would normally have been expected at that 


hour. Had there been no election it is likely 


- that over a quarter of the population would have 


been viewing at this time. Independent Tele- 
_ vision bore the brunt of this loss. It is estimated 
‘that 24 out of every 100 viewers who would 


normally have been viewing I.T.V. did not do — 


so when the election broadcasts were on the air, 
whereas the B.B.C.’s television loss was 11 in 
every 100. Light Programme audiences at 7.0 
p.m. were also reduced by the election broad- 
casts, but not so those of the Home Service, 
which usually carries ‘serious’ material at 9.15 
p.m. There is nothing surprising in all this. Any 
broadcast which makes even modest intellectual 
demands upon the public is ee in the 

‘audience stakes ’, 

Naturally much interest will centre on le 
variations in the size of the audiences of. the 
different broadcasts. Was one party more suc- 
cessful than the others in attracting viewers or 


s listeners? Not conspicuously so. On the whole 
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Conservative, Labour, 


the average 
- audiences were much smaller—1,500,000 (3.7. 
per cent. of the adult population) in the Light - 


~ 


ee pale showed a fine cenit as. ee ‘ 
nd Liberal broadcasts. ae 
Home 


‘The Conservative - broadcasts in the 
- Service, and to a lesser extent in the Light Pro- 
gramme, commanded somewhat larger audiences 
than those of the Labour Party. As for the 


television audiences, those of the three parties” 4 


“were much of a muchness in size. Such as 
they were, the variations from broadcast to 
broadcast, as in the 1955 election, could be attri- 


buted with far greater plausibility ‘to a cause - 


which had nothing to do with party allegiances 


or the efforts of the broadcasters. While some | 


people switched on specially for election broad- 
casts, most of their audiences consisted of people 
who were already viewing—and the’ more of 
these there were, the larger was the audience. 
Not that all those already viewing continued to 
do so: typically, about one in four viewers took 


avoiding action. Differences in the size of an 


audience from broadcast to broadcast were thus 
very much a matter of the luck of the draw, 
and as it happened this broadly favoured all 


. parties equally. 


‘The size of the aickee: of the Pasian 
broadcasts for which the B.B.C. and the pro- 
gramme companies were directly responsible 
were similarly determined. ‘ B.B.C. Hustings’ is 
a good example. When broadcast in television at 
6.45 p.m. on Tuesday, September 29, its audi- 


_ ence is estimated to have been 2,500,000, whereas 


when broadcast at the same time on the follow- 


ing Thursday it was seen by nearly 1,000,000 


more than this. But the Tuesday broadcast came 
after one which had had an audience of over 


3,000,000, whereas that of the predecessor of < 
~ Thursday’ s approached 4,000,000. 


“Any Ques- 
tions?’ on September 18, which was exclusively 


‘devoted to election issues, had an audience of | 


3,000,000, which is indistinguishable from that 


which this series normally ‘commands. As for 
the news bulletins, their, audiences during the 
election campaign were not eee. ear 
or serene than usual. ie De Wak 


- 
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All the same, there is no. gainsaying that 
through broadcasting the issues in the General 
Election were brought not merely to the doors 


‘but into the living-rooms of the vast majority — 


of the electorate. One way or another, there can 
have been few who did not see or | deer at least 


_ something about it at some time during the 


three weeks before polling day. Although there 
was evidence of a tendency for people to see or 
hear more of the broadcasts of the party they 


supported than of those of the party they 


opposed, the truth is that broadcasting’s easy 
availability, coupled with the public’s inertia, 
Creates what is, up to a point, a ‘captive audi- 


ence’ This ‘enormously increases the chance ti 


SS responsible. This” was do so as 


Hote’ Series: B 000; 000 we) 
B.B.C. television, and 5. 500,000 on 
midnight the audience had fi 
(of which 9,000,000 were 


and bes. the B.B. Cc ieee do 
still | had an audience of aroun 
similar snumber_ viewed - the - 


ety or 
~ casts” ight evening, alin erage ‘E 
Roma," was seen by petitions pte 


Service | was heard A bya Rae 600, 000. 
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Reactions according. to Party 


anual ease comes tiota B.B. rene A 
Research’s listening and viewing panels, 
consist of eee te ‘viewers and 


possible to compare the replies of ; 
‘ opponents’ , and the uncommitted, T 
of. —* was a oe an for it 


that people will be exposed to the advocacy of omer 


all parties and not merely to that of the party 
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thos who care about comfort There’ sa sailing date to suit every 


ng at Malege Haifa Paina, Lisbon. 


ae on age ‘Sept. 24- Oct. 15) tie! cay £105, 
a, ‘Alexandria,’ Piraeus for Athens, Malta, Lisbon. 
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Invest in 
ABBEY © 
NATIONAL 


to be sure! 


Sure that your savings are safe . . . that there will 
be no depreciation of your capital. Over 600,000 
investors throughout the country are a measure of the 
confidence shown in this great National Institution 
whose assets total over £304,000,000. 


SULe that your savings will earn an attractive rate 
of interest. The current rate is 34° per annum with 
income tax paid by the Society. This represents 
£5.6.1 when income tax is payable atthestandard rate. 


\ 


Sure that regular saving will earn you an even 
better return bymeans of the popular Build-UpShares, 


+ 


Sure that, should the need arise, withdrawals 
may be made at convenient notice with the interest 
paid right up to the date of withdrawal. 


DEPOSITS IN. THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON NW1 


ASSETS EXCEED £304,000,000 
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for Christmas 
and 
New Year! 


visiting : 
LAS PALMAS - CAPE TOWN 
DURBAN - FREMANTLE 
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MELBOURNE - SYDNEY —_—. ow ‘HaiG's 
NEW ZEALAND - Fiji - TAHITI war ; sp ctB tant 
PANAMA . CURACAO & TRINIDAD cae ae | Don’t be vague— | Svss.a: 


A 76-day sunshine voyage aboard a 
Superb One Class liner 
with fares from £287 


i 
e 
Apply your local Travel Agent, or aw vil 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE ‘ y 

SHAW SAVILL LINE nb ees HAIG. "GOLD LABEL 
\ At your ‘Local’, at Off-Licences and Bottles 37/6 Qtr. Flasks 10/- 
Passenger Office: 114 Lower Regent Street:London SWI Tel: WHitehall 1485 all Wine & Spirit Stores. Half Flasks 19/6 | Miniatures 3/10 


‘du MAURIER “S 
the finest b. 
Christmas gift Wg : 


Christmas is the time to give the very best— 
du Maurier Filter Tip Cigarettes, in this delightful 
Christmas pack. 50 for 9/94, 100 for 19/7 
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bceurcte 
to Riis sup- 
aad weary and Sarai > to 
n exposition could appear at 
and ‘evasive’ according to the 


port TS was ‘ 
ol is atte 


frofelsional# aed 
“easy a) follow’ is at the same time called by 
Seehierd.* slick’ or ‘an insult to the: elector’s in- 
telligence ’. 

f This illustrates the extreme “difficulty of 
, natal enous, arriving at any conclusion about what are the 
¥o “best” tactics for a political broadcaster to pur- 
ue sue or what is the ‘ best ’ form ae a political 
‘best’ for 


ee reaction — 


‘ sie uncom-— a Racicalet by means of political hthtesntine 
apes Conser- - is certainly enormous, but it is also highly 
_ heterogeneous, not: only in political convictions 
and interests but in its knowledgability and ex- 

= _ pectations, to say nothing of its gifts of compre- 
hension and acumen. It may well be that there 
o35: no ‘best’ form for all the audience but that 

st. In the same way, uncom- every form is “ best’ for some of them. 

j itted listeners ‘liked’ almost equally the first Those who saw or heard the various all-party 
nd 1 t of Labour’s broadcasts at 9.15 p.m. in broadcasts put on by the B.B.C. gave them a 
ome | Service, but far 1 more of them found cordial welcome. The reaction indices for the 

e final one fonvineing. * various “B.B.C. Hustings ’, , for example, were 


eye carieea by the Prime 
. yet whereas only 8 per. Cents 
they found the former ‘ entirely 
’ per cent. said this of the Prime — 


i Aes So stig ee ee = = z 


en the chadaw of the bomb, which he enumer- 
ates, are only too true. But, as be says, the 
attempt must be made, and the risks involved 


ay the ipa 
‘Norman Gibbs, in his reply to 
HE LISTENER, October 29 and 


Yours, etc., 
A. H. NORMAN _ 


"Six, —In. criticizing Mr. ne Sate s plea that we 


Pe etekcent (‘The Shadow of the Bomb’, THE 
_ LISTENER, October 29 and November 19) Pro- 
aggressor, suspecting that to be its - fessor Norman Gibbs says that Mr. Kennan’s 
ention, would make “sure of getting statement: ‘ The Russians have manifested at all 
d 4 times since-1945 a readiness in principle, and 
nt danger see not ie so much in _ even an eagerness, to agree to the total abolition 
planned nuclear attack, which — and outlawing of weapons of this nature’ is 
parity now renders unlikely, a as in the ‘just not true’. Professor Gibbs claims that the 
ra oie finding itself engulfed in full-_ _ Russians changed their ‘ban the bomb’ policy 
rer through : (a) it growing — ~ in 1955 when they ‘first proposed a disarma- 
lict, or (b) arising through ment scheme which did not start off with the 
another’s intentions, or (c) _ abolition of nuclear weapons ’ . 

breakdown in the human i This is true, but it gives listeners and your 
of the defence structure, readers a very incomplete picture of what 
than 2 a risk: it approaches happened in May 1955, when the Russians first 
race in the develop- 
Reteenetiok continues. ciple that conventional disarmament must 
pecgacert sit meee very nuclear ama Mr. ae 
* This 


eee eaekese war. 
were credible it would be useless, 


oa which my Western etbeneees and I had 
eres ‘many weeks been urging the, Soviet delegate 
ee sacrept. . .. Her Maijesty’s Seoretament re- 


' weapons, 


conceded to the Western’ Governments the prin- . 


been ‘ hand-picked ’ for them. 
Party sympathies which so coloured reactions - 


to the campaign broadcasts were set aside Ba on 
it came to the presentation of the results, With 


a reaction index of 88 for the television presenta- 
tion and 79 for that im sound, these broadcasts 
come into that rare category of those which 
please (almost) all their audiences all the time. 
In the ordinary way the public, not unnaturally, 
takes the mechanics and presentation of a broad- 
cast very much for granted, but not so these. 
Not only was the excitement communicated, but 
the feat of organization which lay behind their 
production and the skill, not to mention the 


sheer endurance, of those taking part caught the ~ 


imagination of the audience and earned lavish 
praise. 
Replying to a general question about the way 


the B.B.C. itself had dealt with the general elec- 


tion in news and current affairs broadcasts, both 
listeners and viewers expressed themselves as 
fully satisfied, frequently commending the Cor- 
poration’s ‘ unbroken neutrality ’. But there were 


some who voiced a feeling that, though the — 


B.B.C. had done ‘a good job’, 
glad the whole business was over’, 


they were ‘ jolly 
a sentiment 


_which, for perhaps different reasons, would no 


doubt be echoed by many a harassed candidate. 


, = oe: Letters to hic Editor 


- The Editor = ee letters on Mrdadeecttae subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
mist ? . THE LISTENER sed reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘\ 
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garded this change af attitude on the part of the 
Soviet Government as an important step 
ferward in our discussions on disarmament’ 
(Hansard, June 13, 1955). It was described by 
Mr. Macmillan (June 15, 1955) as ‘a fitting 
reward for years of hard uphill negotiation’. 
At this moment of hope it was the Americans 


who had second thoughts, now about the im- | 


possibility of detecting stocks of nuclear 
and from this time the Western 
Governments’ proposals have included only such 


disarmament as can be controlled, which rules 
_out the abolition of stocks. 


The Russians took 
up the question of control, and on March 27, 
1956, made proposals referring chiefly to the 
control and inspection of conventional dis- 
armament, but also asking for a ban on nuclear 
test explosions (the U.S. proposals of March 21, 
1956, had asked for ‘ the limiting and monitor- 
ing of tests’). 

But the U.S.S.R. representative to the Dis- 
armament Commission on July 12, 1956, 
stated plainly what were the Soviet objectives: 
an unconditional ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons, the destruction of stock piles of 
nuclear weapons as well as the cessation of 
their production, and an immediate ban on the 
testing of nuclear weapons (The Disarmament 


Question, Central Office of Information, Refer- . 


ence Pamphlet No. 18, page 30). 
Thus Professor Gibbs’s statement, that ‘in 
1956 Russian proposals omitted nuclear dis- 


duet to be exposed to edenees which had not r 


a 


938 
armament altogether’ again is only half the 
truth. 

At the Fifth Session of the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee in 1957 France and Great Britain. 
- continued to press for such disarmament as 
could be controlled, while the U.S.S.R. included 
in a two-stage plan ‘the renunciation of the 
use of nuclear weapons, followed by the pro- 
hibition of further manufacture and destruction 
of stocks’ (Disarmament, by Yves Collart, pub- 
‘lished for W.F.U.N.A., page 63). 

Is this not Rmicieat evidence to vindicate 
Mr. Kennan’s assertion that the Russians have 
all along been eager for the abolition of nuclear _ 
weapons? 

We heartily agree with Mr. Kennan that 
though risks must be faced if nuclear weapons 
are to be abolished, they are not so great as” 
the risks involved if we continue to live in ‘the 
shadow of the bomb’. 

Yours, etc., 
M. E. MoNnK-JONES 
J. W. CUMMINS 
KKATHLEEN KENSIT 


London, S.W.13 


A Publie Watchdog 

Sir,—It is with trepidation that I, as an un- 
qualified layman, comment upon Lord Reading’s 
talk, ‘A Public Watchdog’ (THE LISTENER, 
November 12). However, it is the unqualified 
layman who usually has to appear before tri- 
bunals, and there is no better place than ‘the 
dock’ for assessing the openness, fairness and 
impartiality ’ of any court. 

Lord Reading emphasizes the need for 
inquiries to be judicial, not administrative. Is 
it not a fact that in many cases, the presiding 
officer at tribunals is appointed, not by the Lord 
Chancellor, but by the Ministry concerned? Is 
there not a danger that cases will be decided 
according to prevailing ministerial policy: 
administratively rather than judicially? 

Lord Reading says: ‘ There is now provision 
in most cases for an appeal on a point of law 
from a tribunal to the ordinary courts and, in 
a few instances, to commissioners appointed for 
the purpose’. Commissioners appointed by 
whom? In some cases, unfortunately, by the 
Ministry concerned. 

Further, what about appeals upon points of 
' fact? The appellant before a tribunal rarely 
has the power to compel the production of 
documents or witnesses. Yet the proceedings 
are public, and it is general practice to regard 
them as privileged. In other words, the appellant 
is faced with all the disadvantages of litigation, 
but none of its advantages. 

Lord Reading suggests that many persons 
appearing before tribunals may find it an ordeal, 
and that things should be made as easy for them 
as possible. Unfortunately, we have a long way 
to go before this becomes government policy. ~ 
‘Public departments prepare their case on the 
assumption that the customer is always wrong. 
“In some cases (for example, the Ministry of 
National Insurance) the courtesy of ‘ disclosure a 
customary in most civil cases, is not permitted. 
The appellant has to disclose his own case, but 
is himself faced with the element of surprise 
usually reserved for criminal proceedings. 

Cheapness and informality also seem to be 
remote ideals, as the attitude of the government 
departments concerned:makes it almost essential 
for claimants to be professionally represented. 

I have myself Seperenced strong adverse com- 


ment from diparheental Salictors' bekaaee 1 
was conducting my own case: the odd implica- 
tion being that my case must be a bad one. It 


would seem therefore that we have a long way 


to go before ‘Lord Reading and his Council 
achieve their ends.—Yours, etc., 
Lavendon R. C. Horwoop - 


John Leuke ; . 

_~ Sir,—In his talk on Locke (THe LISTENER, 
November 19) Mr. Maurice Cranston talks 
about Locke’s ‘ rejection of all medieval political 


ideas’; and as example of this rejection gives 


the substitution of a theory of human rights for 
the so-called medieval one of the Divine Right 
of Kings. In fact Locke acknowledges his debt 
to Hooker, who was largely medieval in his 
political ideas. 

Apart from traces some have seen in 
Richard II’s speeches, divine right did not 
become an accepted theory of government until 
the sixteenth century, in the writings. of 
reformers like Luther and Tyndall. Medieval 
lawyers, canonists and laymen in general held 
a theory of social contract and natural rights 
as liberal as Locke’s, but usually even vaguer. 
It was the rediscovery of the more authoritarian 
ideas of Roman Law, and of the non-resistance 
theory of St. Augustine that led to James II and 
Filmer’s Patriarcha. Locke was defending 
medieval ideals against this authoritarian and 
mystical movement. 

Yours, etc., 


Cookham SYDNEY FREMANTLE 


Freedom to Choose a School 
Sir,—In ‘Any Questions?’ Lady Barnett 
eloquently defended the freedom of parents to 
choose for their children the kind of education 
they think desirable. I wonder how many 
parents actually enjoy this freedom. For the 


_majority of us parents, our financial resources 


make it impossible for us to send our children 
anywhere except to a state school. We have no 
freedom of choice. 

Lady Barnett was actually defending a 
privilege enjoyed by the few. If she really be- 


lieved that freedom of choice is a fundamental - 


principle, then she should be campaigning for 
the opening of public schools for all children 


, who can profit from their instruction. 


Yours, etc., 
Wramanterd ENocH THOMAS 
Thinking in Numbers 
Sir,—Mr. B. R. Bishop in his letter printed in 


_ Tue LISTENER of November 19 omitted to point 


out that the adoption of a duodecimal number 
system would involve learning new names for 
numbers—counting would presumably go: 
two, . ten, eleven, a dozen, a dozen-one, a 
dozen-two .’ up to ‘eleven-dozen-ten, 
eleven-dozen-eleven, a gross, a gross-one, a gross- 
two . > and so on. Calculation with duo- 
decimals using decimal names would be very 
confusing.—Yours, etc., . eats 

Worthing J. F. CoLpWELL 


‘ Sonie ofa Road’ i 

Sir,—As co-author and ee of the radio- 
ballad ‘Song of a Road’, 
your Critic of the Spoken Word (THE LISTENER, 


November 12) may I be allowed to defend myself | 


» 


a 


“one, ** 


which so incensed. 


icles a barrie the so = lays 
my head? bees 

First, this label ‘ social. realism ’. Whether one 
not it sticks as applied by Mr. Paul, it certainly — 


—and I’m sure I speak also for Ewe MacColl 
in this—is to re-create, in a work of radio art, 
the deeply felt experience which derives from 
direct experience of a particular situation. © ‘If 


ee 58.- aan 
oF be 
hy * >of 


e 


_means nothing to me in ‘relation to this work. <3 
I traffic in illusion, not in ‘realism’; my concern 


me); 


instead of a paintbrush or a pen, I use a midget ~ 


tape recorder, this does not make me a ‘ realist?” 


any more than Breughel or. Dickens or whoever 
were ‘realists’ in Mr. Paul’s pejorative sense. 
Admittedly the voices heard are the actual voices 
of the people concerned—but this simply means 
that a miracle of modern electronics has enabled | 
me to get that much nearer to the human source. 
My essential business is still with illusion and I 
am not so arrogant as’to assume that the tape 
recorder empowers me to PUrvey, the ‘ pen 
direct. 

Perhaps. this is beyond Mr. Paul’s compre- 
hension? I freely admit that its full implica- 
tions are beyond mine! A work such as “Song 
of a Road’ has me myself at full stretch of com- 


prehension and I sadly acknowledge the pro-_ 


gramme’s many shortcomings as the measure of 


my own—but a slavish addiction to ‘ realism” ~ 


social or otherwise, is not among them. 
But after seeking to tar me with this brush 


Mr. Paul is himself betrayed into painting his 


own little lurid picture of social realism. I do 
not deny that some wives of men away from 
home for months on end, may ‘slip out with 
Sadie for a quiet drink with two nice chaps at 
the local’—anyone who had the dreadful task 
of censoring Service mail during the war knows 
the heartbreaking reality that can underlie this— 


but I submit that to place such a construction 2 


upon the words of the men quoted in the pro- 


gramme is both illogical and offensive—and let 
me assure Mr. Paul that the lullaby he so casti- 
gates did in fact derive from these words, and 
from the context within which they were re- 
corded. 

But this is not the really sionificade point at 
issue here, even though I’m sure that more 
mothers sit ‘ rocking the cradle and crooning a 
lullaby’ than Mr. Paul realizes. What is sig- 
nificant is that he should assume that Ewan 


MacColl and I are asserting this for a fact 


because we use such a song at this point in the — 
programme. (Does Mr. Paul really believe that 
the inhabitants of Oklahoma habitually sing ‘Oh! 
what a beautiful morning’ ‘on rising? . . .) 
For the point at issue is nothing less than’ the 


true relationship between the documentary and 


the fictional; those of us who perceive the 


immense problems and possibilities underlying — 
this relationship need to be wary of words; 
attempted explanations all too often make con- 
fusion worse confounded. One can only work 
resolutely in the wilderness between the two and _ 


. 


hope to bring it to flower, all else but the work - 
is still a wild surmise, and even ibe work aS) 
bound to be misinterpreted. : 

Heaven knows it was dead sections andes 4 
not at-all the same thing as being dead solemn, _ 
and when all is said and done, I had 


be a big round of minced cooked ham to” Mr. 


es . << % = 
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Harlequin— 


Italianissimo as Cinzano 


Vlldddddddddédddidddédddii 


DELICIOUSLY 
DIFFERENT & 


...4s the only way to describe this unique, 
mellow yet refreshing, smooth and 
subtly sweet WHITE VERMOUTH. 
Taste it once and you'll like it, taste it 
twice and you'll love it. Enjoy it alone 
with a twist of lemon peel—try it with 
soda and ice—mix it with gin or vodka 
—make it an ingredient of your 
favourite cocktail. 
Keep CINZANO BIANCO at home 
— it is delicious any way. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SIZE 8/10 

Large Bottle 16/9 


CINZANO RED - 
Sweet, dark and richly coloured. 
_ Introductory size 8|10, large bottle 16]9. 


CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
Introductory size 9|3, large bottle 17/6. 


N front of the City of York Art Gallery 
stands William Etty, ignobly rendered into 
stone. Although it is eminently proper that 
he should be there, it is a pity that those 
‘who decided to commemorate him should not 
have adopted that French device so amiably | 
exploited in public gardens in Paris, which con- 
sists in reminding us of the illustrious dead by 
reproducing not their features but those of an 
ideal, which is, of course, personified by a young 
woman in the nude. Aesthetically the results 
of this device have not been very happy, but 
in this case how much better and how much 
‘more appropriate it would be if, instead of the 
dwarfish figure weakly dabbing his stone brush 
against a stone palette which now guards the 
entrance to the gallery, we had some nymph 
by Gibson or by Chantrey. The Etty we all 
_ know and, with reservations, love is however 
to be found inside the museum. There the visitor 
may see ‘The Death of Hero’, ‘ Venus and 
Cupid’ and works of a similar character. 

But he can also find another kind of Etty, 
as for instance the careful, psychologically 
penetrating portrait of John Harper and some 
interesting landscapes and still-lifes. It is here 
that his virtues and weaknesses can be seen in 
a pure form. His virtue lies in the fact that he 
attacks his subjects, particularly his landscapes, 
with great simplicity and candour and with a 
surprising understanding of tonality: his weak- 


reds and sharp greens which look obvious 


- however, 


‘By QUENTIN BELL 


ness in that his colour is almost invariably 
obvious. It has the pretty showy quality 
of early Victorian furnishings, plushy 


even when compared with the pastel 
shades of Cosway and Hoppner in the 
adjoining room. These, for their part, 
have to compete with those two gifted 
lunatics, Fuseli, represented by a frag-— 
ment of his lowering, portentous ‘ Pros- 
pero’, and Sawrey Gilpin with his mad 
union of horse reienae and the grand 
manner. 

Altogether, the English appear as eccen- 
tric as one might expect and not, it must 
be allowed, very impressive. An exception 
should, however, be made in favour of a 
big Reynolds portrait which represents Sir 
Francis Blake-Delavel. He holds a musket, 
the bayonet of which gleams against a 
stormy portraitist’s background. He wears 
an air of invincible resolution and of 
equally invincible stupidity. Reynolds has 
organized him firmly and with great 
splendour of design. 

The character of this gallery is not, 
determined by Etty and his 
compatriots, but by the very large collec- 
tion of foreign masters presented some 
four years ago by Mr. Lycett Green. I 


have already attempted to describe that 


notable gift in the pages 
of this journal. I will 
therefore content myself 
now by saying that the 
works I liked then, the 
Cornelis de- Vos, the 
Francisque Millet, the 
*Theodore van Baburen, 
and, above all, the 
-Domenichino Portrait of 


now quite as good as 
they did then. This part 
of the gallery gives York 
a peculiar character 


cial galleries only by 
Liverpool. There is here 
a solid accumulation of 
‘paintings which, al- 
though it is of unequal 
aesthetic value, is cer- 
tainly the stuff of which 
art history is made. 
Minor Sienese are thick 
on the ground and so 
are lesser painters of the 
Dutch school. It is, in 
fact, a fine rich pasture 
on which the scholar 
can browse, and if York 
is to have a university 
-it could be of inestim- 
able value. 
A Riopelle, a vigorous 
explosion of fused, 


‘Roofs and Chimneys’, és Charles Ginner: in the City A Art Geller, Bradford “heavily interlarded paint, 


« 


- Aggucchi, seem to me 


shared amongst provin-. 


* The Young Girl’, by Weedon Grossmith: in the City 


“Art Gallery, York 


mashed ake fierce insistence into a surprisingly 
coherent design, bears witness to the adven- 
turous spirit of the existing management (a 
spirit which may sometimes lead to mistakes, 


. 


“but without which there can be few achieve- 


ments). In the same room there is a fine essay 
in pure Impressionism by Loiseau, a beautiful 
Pissarro, a Gilman sous bois, some admirable 
Sickerts, and a most surprising picture, a por- 
trait painted with great fluency and enthusiasm 
by that singular and very rare artist, Weedon 
Grossmith. Here, in fact, one has the im-_ 
pression of enterprising buying, of a com-_ 
mittee which trusts the man whom it has 
‘appointed and is willing to spend an amount — 
that, for a city the size of York, is by no means ' 
despicable. 

York, in truth, has been fortuna: It has Jet 
some very good friends, quite recently it has 
acquired an interesting collection of stone-ware, 
and it has shown initiative. The same cannot be 
said of Bradford. Bradford in many w. 
regards. itself as the rival of Leeds, but as y 
it cannot even vie with York, despite its much 
greater wealth. Now, however, bse would ae 


eee fund has beet pa oe front an "aboh 
figure to £2,000 a year and, under the present | 
Director, some useful acquisitions have been 
made: in particular, two very good _ works by 
Matthew Smith, and a Stanley 
scape of remarkable force and | ’ ch 
‘shows what this artist can do when he ‘does not 
bor the aid of the bate 


a 


~ you 


~ marrow stretch of water about 
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Pissarro and a Claude Rogers landscape of the 
greatest beauty. All this is very hopeful~and 
those responsible are to be congratulated; but 
it must also be noted that they have bought, or 
at all events accepted, some extremely poor 
modern productions, and one can only suppose 
that the committee has not yet learnt to accept 
its Director’s advice. 


VISIT to Istanbul cannot disappoint. 
If you approach from the sea you 
are welcomed by the sight of a skyline 
that must be one of the most beautiful 
in the world. On the horizon it is dominated 
by the domes and minarets of the mosques. As 
you get nearer your boat rounds Seraglio Point, 


a tree-covered . promontory 
_ where 


the old, sprawling 
palace of the sultans lies half- 
hidden in its gardens. Then 
see the Galata Bridge 
across the Golden Horn, a 
three miles long, an ideal 
natural harbour that divides 
the old city from the more 
modern part. Both parts rise 
steeply on either side of the 
bridge, which is always 
packed with traffic and 
people. There are big ships at 
anchor, squat ferries plying 
across the Bosporus between 
the city proper and the 
suburbs on the Asian shore. 
The hills of Istanbul itself are 
jammed with houses, some 
old, some new. Some of the 
old wooden ones are in pro- 
cess of being torn down; 
some of the new ones, very 
western and contemporary in 
design, just being built. And 
there are some betwixt and 
between. And everywhere 
among them are mosques; 
everywhere the eye discovers 
a dome with a little minaret 
beside it, and perhaps a 
garden—a plane ‘tree, or a fig tree, or a fig 
sprouting luxuriantly from a wall. 

Istanbul is a city that scarcely more than 
thirty years ago was condemned to death but 


thas been reprieved by its own exertions. The 


capital was removed to Ankara after the revolu- 
tion that brought the Sultanate to an end. This 


was because the Turks aspired to be a nation 


and no longer an empire. Istanbul, or Con- 
stantinople as they called it then, was still too 
much associated in people’s minds with the old 


imperial Ottoman days; it had seen too much 


of corruption and incompetence, too many 

amiliati disasters, and defeats. 

But a city that has stood for two thousand 

does not give up easily, and it was to the 
of the Bosporus that Kemal Ataturk 
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Amongst the old masters there are three very 
remarkable paintings: -a sketch by James Ward 
for ‘Gordale Scar’ which shows a careful, 
almost unadventurous and quite undramatic 
approach to the subject he later treated with 
such astonishing exuberance; a John Crome, one 
of the most accomplished and perfect works 
by this master that I have ever had the good 


By ANTHONY GISHFORD 


himself .returned in the last months of his 
life. He died in 1938 before he was sixty, 
in a small, simple room in the Dolmabahce 
Palace—almost the only small, simple room, 
one might say, in the whole of that vast 
white stucco mid-nineteenth-century extrava- 
ganza, with its four-ton chandeliers, its crystal 


The mosque of Sultan Ahmet (the ‘ Blue Mosque ’) 


banisters, its gilt pianos and jewelled clocks. 

I was taken there on a hot morning, and 
walked through endless state apartments, with 
everything kept gleaming and polished as if they 
were going to be used for a-reception that very 
evening. I was glad of the cool inside. Then 
through the Sultan’s private apartments, and 
along a rather sad corridor to the harem: I 
say sad, because the walls were covered with 
signed, framed photographs of nineteenth- 
century royalties, major and minor, most of 
whom came to unfortunate ends. Then, this 
very ordinary room which Ataturk chose to die 
in: except for the marvellous view over the 
Bosporus, it might almost have been the room 
allotted to an impoverished cousin in an English 
country house, 
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fortune to see; and above all, a splendid early 
Gainsborough portrait. Such are the highlights 
of the Bradford collection. Given freedom, time, 
and money, I believe, on the showing of recent 
acquisitions, that the present Director might 
make this a very considerable gallery and one 
that would make York, at all events, look to 
its laurels. 


Old and New in Istanbul 


Thinking of Ataturk I thought, too, of the 
growing city outside. New boulevards are being 
bulldozed through the old quarters at such a 
rate that all the street plans are out of date 
almost as soon as they are printed. A fine opera 
house is half finished on Republic Square. Big 
new residential blocks are going up beyond the 
old walls. A wonderful motor 
road takes you to the airport. 
Another wonderful motor 
road. takes you, in twenty 
minutes, to a point on the 
Bosporus from which you can 
see the Black Sea. But no city 
grows without growing pains, 
and in Istanbul. there is the 
familiar morning and evening 
rush-hour, there are traffic 
jams and an enormous queue 
of cars after work every day 
lining up for the Bosporus 
ferry boats. There are always 
too many people chasing too 
few trams, though the num- 
ber that can cling to a hand- 
rail without any visible means 
of support is apparently un- 
limited. The Dolmus, or 
shared taxi, is the next most 
favoured form of transport, 
and people habitually going in 
the same direction at the same 
time tend to become moulded 
into social units of five,. with 
the driver as section leader. 
The. majority of Turks you 
see in the streets are not well 
dressed—there is a_ rather 
uniform, proletarian look about 
them. The men go jacketless 
and tieless in hot weather. The girls wear simple 
print frocks, or blouses and skirts; no hats. But 
I saw nobody in rags, and no beggars. There is 
a good deal of horse-drawn traffic round about 
the docks; and the horses looked well fed. The 
cats are definitely under-privileged; the dogs 
apparently non-existent, except that I used to 
hear one or two barking at night. 

The shops are rather bare of consumer goods. 
It is difficult, for instance, to buy a good safety 
razor. And the famous bazaars were depressingly 
like Smithfield Market in their architecture and 
almost entirely stocked with trash. I liked the 
people, though the Turkish language is too 
difficult to encourage those casual passing con- 
tacts which are one of. the pleasures of travel. 
I believe the only other European language to 
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which it has any affinity is 
Hungarian, and also Finnish. — 
They are quiet people, per- 
haps, a little dour and not 
easily given to laughter. At 
the same time, they are solid, 
good-natured, and helpful. At 
least, I found them so; and I 
‘was sorry to say goodbye to 
the ones I had got to know, 
even in a short stay. 

I suppose every tourist 
makes Santa Sophia the first 
objective of his sightseeing. It 
is, after all, one of the great 
buildings of the world. It has 
been standing for 1,400 years, 
and there were two previous 
churches before that on the 
same site. The first glimpse 
of the interior takes your 
breath away. It is of a size 
and grandeur beyond any- 
thing you can have prepared 
yourself for. You enter by 
way of a comparatively 

narrow vestibule, and find yourself in a vast, 
bare square, the stone floor uneven and worn, 
under a dome that is immense and yet in no 
way ponderous. It is supported by four piers, 
with a double gallery of linked arches on two of 
the sides. There are many windows, but they 
are high up, and in relation to the size of the 
whole they seem small. The entire interior is 
dim after the brilliance of the day outside. I 
‘paid a second visit, two days later, just to check 
on my recollection of that original 
impression, and had my breath taken 
‘away all over again. Until the Turkish 
conquest it was, of course, a Christian 
‘church: then it became a mosque. As 
a museum it seems to have lost its 
purpose. It is less important as a place 
just to look at than it must have been 
‘as a place for thought and prayer. 

You sense this at once when you go 
to the real mosques. Though none of 
‘these is so complete and so historical 
an architectural masterpiece as Santa 
Sophia, there are some which are really 
splendid buildings. The mosque of 
Shehzade, the mosque of Suleyman the 
Magnificent, the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmet—these all contribute to the. 
‘skyline of which I have spoken. The 
first two are by a famous Turkish 
architect, Sinan, who had spent half 
his life as a military engineer before 
his real genius was discovered. He 
built the mosque of Shehzade when 
he was over fifty, in 1548, and by the 
time he died, in his eighties, he had 
about 300 other works to his credit. In 
general shape they are all the same. 
But they differ greatly from one 
another in detail of pattern and in 
atmosphere. The mosque of Suleyman : 
the Magnificent, when I saw it, was 
full of scaffolding inside, and the 
courtyard, a large, open cloister, was 
undergoing extensive repairs as well, so 
‘that I could get only an approximate 

idea of its fine proportions. The 
mosque of Sultan Ahmet, or so-called 
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Modern buildings in Istanbul 


“Blue Mosque’, seems to be rather looked down 
on by English authorities as a ‘ tourists’ para- 
dise ’. Being a tourist, I went back there several 
times to try to fix the image of it in my mind. 
I'thought it was very beautiful. The ‘ blueness ’ 
comes from the tiles that cover the lower part 
of the walls, and the painted upper part and 
the blue stained-glass windows. The four sup- 
porting piers are fat and round, rather like early 
Norman columns, but huge. 


Santa Sophia as a mosque: a lithograph ~ 


on over your shoes. 


Hvety 3 inchs kor the or os 
. “sbace: of these mosques - is vf 
covered by thick carpets and 
rugs, and the only piece “of: * 
furniture they Possess, sur- 
prisingly enough, is a grand- ; 
father clock, usually of Eng- 
lish early-nineteenth-century — 
provenance, standing against a 
wall or convenient pillar close 
to the door. Nobody was able’ 
to tell me anything about 
these: they were just taken 
for granted. The doorways are 
heavily curtained, with a rug 
in most cases. Once within, — 
you find yourself in an atmo- 
sphere that is cool and with- 
‘drawn and pleasing to the 
spirit. At the hours of prayer 
there are always worshippers 
to be seen, mostly old or 
‘middle-aged men, but also — 
some young ones. Then there - 
are your fellow tourists, pad- 
ding about in felt slippers 
much too big for them. You are allowed to 
compromise with convention by putting these 
~The convention itself — 
to be unshod. aoe 
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is a good one, I think: 
reverence. 
There are all sorts of. other ‘things. I aeaade 


‘like to describe—the private gardens along the . 


Bosporus; the beautiful forest of Belgrade, which 
lies between the city and the Black Sea; the 
view down the length of the Golden Horn, from — 

; the little café next to the house where : 
Pierre Loti lived, high up above the old 
cemetery; the Princes’ Islands out in 
the Sea of Marmora—glorious islands, 
these, with summer villas and cyPpresses — SE 
and sweetly scented shrubs and little | 
bays ideal for swimming, where the | 
. water is clear and deep and blue 
and warm. Yet if I have to choose from 
all the impressions that have stayed 
most vividly and most agreeably with 
me from my holiday in Istanbul, I — 
_must say that it is the glimpses one | 
gets here and there’ of old, steep, | 
‘cobbled streets under the dappled shade 
of plane trees; of geraniums bursting 
from the window-boxes of rickety 
wooden houses; of groups of quiet 
men, smoking and drinking ‘tea round 
a fig tree or under the tentacles of a 
vine strung from one wall to another 
across an ancient courtyard, that I like 
best: the little things over which the 
tide of history passes without at first 
_ noticing them. 

—From a talk in the Home Service J 


Everyman’s Concise — nokia of 
Architecture (Dent, 21s.) has been com- 
piled by Martin S, Briggs, F.R.IB.A.; the 
author has provided his own line draw- 
_ ings, and there are thirty-two pages of 
~ photographs, arranged to illustrate the 
architecture of every country and. period — 
from the ‘Theseion’ at Athens to th 

_ Empire State Building, New York. 
~ Jong article entitled ‘“ Architectui 
of” is intended to explain the evolutio 
of European architecture from 
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j James Joyce. By Richard Ellmann. 
Oxford. £3 3s. 


‘on Reviewed by W. R. RODGERS 


_ “I WILL NEVER’, said Gorman, the earlier bio- 
_ grapher of Joyce, ‘ write another biography of a 
living man. It is too difficult and thankless a 
_ task’. Now, twenty years later, twenty years 
wiser, Mr. Ellmann puts the facts of Joyce’s life 
into perspective in a monumental biography that 
_ will not be superseded, though it may be added. 
to and, in points, qualified. He has ransacked 

_ the sources, followed the clues, talked to the 
5 ‘survivors in Dublin, Trieste, Zurich and Paris: 

- the result is readable, reliable and profoundly 
_ revealing. The vast mosaic of facts has been 
assembled with critical skill and the life-long 
picture of Joyce emerges. 

“It is the hand of a very great. traditionalist ’, 
remarked a graphologist to whom I showed a 
_ specimen of Joyce’s handwriting. The daring 
- European artist who denied dogma and defied 
- authority, who in silence, exile and cunning 
conducted his lonely literary experiment, and 
_ who finally in Finnegans Wake broke the sense- 
barrier of sound (‘I have discovered I can do 
anything with language I want’) required always 
a safe frame-work of tradition in which to 
operate. Space-man of language, his flights were 
confined to the stairs and.stars of Dublin (‘If 
I can get to the heart of Dublin I can get to the 
heart of all the cities in the world’). Like the 
_ Greek comic actor, Callipedes, he could give a 

remarkable imitation of a long-distance runner 
without ever moving from the same spot. In 
exile he surrounded himself with the earthy 

Dublin company of his sisters, brother, and 

wife. Within the bosom of this largely unliter- 

ary and often unsympathetic family he could 
afford to be creatively excursive; without it, he 
_ -was lost. Nothing in Mr. Ellmann’s book is more 
telling than Joyce’s desolate letters when parted 
from his wife, if only for a few weeks. For 
_ Joyce lived by a secret calendar to which he 
attached superstitious importance; and family 
anniversaries were sacred to him. His daughter’s 
tragic madness was a catastrophic breach in this: 
curtain of security and tradition. 
_ _ * Lord, heap miseries upon us yet entwine our 
art with laughters low’. Mr. Elimann handles 
the story of the artist’s early poverty, lonely 
pride, literary rebuffs, alcoholic abandon, grow- 
ing blindness, slow-rising worth, spendthrift.— 
habits, with critical sympathy and acute com- 
ment. ‘It is easy to forget’, he warns us, ‘in 
fi seal of Joyce’s descriptions of his troubles 
his letters, how repugnant to his character | 
eltic” melancholy remained’. In life, as in’ 
Soyer, considered comedy to be the perfect © 
ner. ‘May I kiss the hand that wrote . 
* inquired an admirer in Zurich. ‘ No’, 
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of detachment is the key to Joyce’s — 
act. “Once ’, said Stanislaus Joyce, 


“Is that the Patience Of 


Joyce, ‘ it did lots of other things too’, ¢ 


ing angrily about someone _ _ 
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in writing that Joyce found complete detach- 
ment. ‘It is a wonderful experience’, he told a 
Danish reporter, ‘to live with a book... . My 
book (Finnegans Wake) has been a greater 
reality to me than reality . . . Everything outside 
the book has been an insuperable difficulty, the 
least realities, such as shaving myself in the 
morning, for example’. 

Joyce came to things through words, rather 
than through things to words..He grew some 
phoenix pot-plants in his room because they 
reminded him of Phoenix Park, Dublin: and 
there is an apocryphal story to the effect that 
in Paris he once had a sweetheart who worked 


“in a sweetshop. As Samuel. Beckett remarked, 


reality to Joyce was a sort of paradigm; he 
was always looking for similarities and simul- 
taneities in words and things. He used the multi- 
plying ear rather than the dividing eye in his 
approach to the world. When Louis Gillet 
expressed concern lest Joyce’s blindness interfere 
with his work, Joyce replied, ‘What the eyes 
bring is nothing. I have a hundred worlds to 
create. This is only one of them’. He was an- 
guished by the thought that no one would 
understand Finnegans Wake. ‘It is all sc 
simple’, he told a friend. ‘If anyone doesn’t 
understand a passage, all he need do is to read 


‘it aloud’. 


Joyce has long been the archpriest of all who 
sit on both sides of the sense, but in a world 
where sound sense is preferred to sound sense 
(Gif you hear what I mean) his reputation is 
bound to suffer. ‘The future of man’, says Mr. 
Ellmann, ‘ may appear less sinister to those who 
hope Ulysses and Finnegans Wake will be 
ignored, but they should be cautioned against 
optimism. In spite of Joyce’s reputation of 
having skirted his age, he is unexpectedly at its 


2 


centre. 


The Happiest Days. By G. F. Lamb. 
Michael Joseph. 18s. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy, maybe. 


But those so blessed ‘are most grievously attacked 
by the incursion of hell in boyhood and youth. 


It is a difficult period always, the stage in which 
the human tadpole grows its rudimentary legs, 
but made worse when the child is taken from 
the safe domestic pool and dropped into the 


fierce aquatic struggle of preparatory or public 


school. 
Children resent this second weaning, when it 


‘is performed forcibly by parents. They like to’ 


grow away from home, not to be thrown away. 


And though schools today are on the whole far 


more humane and better equipped and better fed 
than ever before, the essential tragedy which 
Mr. Lamb rehearses in this historic sketch is 
still the same. 

‘The book is far from being merely a 
‘Chamber of Horrors’, he writes. ‘Fun and 
Games, as well as Pager and Flogging, find 


‘a place in it. In accumulating material, I con- 


stantly asked myself two significant questions. 
The first was “Is it interesting? ” The second 
was “Is it true? ”. If the answer to both ques- 
tions was an affirmative, then I gathered the 
fruit and dropped it in my basket’, 


The ‘Ttencr’s Book Chronicle 


I found many things in this book fresh and 
interesting. I did not know before that teachers 
had ever had to secure from the Bishop:a licence 
to teach. Nor did I know that at any time in 
the history of education teaching had been so 
profitable that prospective masters would bribe 
their way to appointments. I have not elsewhere 
found so clear an exposition of the evolution of 
the modern public school, with the headmaster 
gradually becoming the administrator of the 


_ school and the senior boys brought gradually in 


to a responsible role, as prefects. * 

But I. was sickened by the long chronicle of 
human beastliness, of masters to boys, of seniors 
to juniors, and of individual boys to one another; 


- of “man’s inhumanity to man and boy’s in- 


humanity to boy. Perhaps what saddened me 
most of all was to read the requirements which 
the founder of Chigwell School demanded of 
his Latin Master, a position I occupied for a 
short time. 

I appoint that the Latin schoolmaster be a 
graduate of one of the universities, net under 
twenty-seven years of age, a Man skilful in Greek 
and Latin tongues, a good Poet, of a sound 
Religion, neither a Papist nor Puritan, of a grave 
Behaviour, of a sober and honest Conversation, 
no Tipler nor Haunter of Ale houses, no Puffer 
of Tobacco, and above all that he be apt to teach 
and severe in his Government. 

I was a graduate, I think I was apt to teach. 
I had none of the middle requirements; but what 
brought me trouble was the severity of my 
Government. I discovered that twenty out of 
twenty-three boys had cheated and then lied 
about it. I sentenced them all to detention for 
cheating and lying. 

‘Cotildn’t you’, said the Headmaster, ‘say 
“ prevarication ”? It looks better when the 
school inspectors come round ’. 

Mr. Lamb’s book-is a compilation of horrors, 
from. which we have been delivered. But the 
basic’situation of preparatory and public board- 
ing schools is still very much the same. Many 
schoolmasters are so badly paid that they can’t 


-marry. Their sexual urges are taken out in the 


subtler forms of bullying. Boys herded together 
either find the romantic outlet of homosexuality 
or the sadistic outlet of bullying. The idioms in 
which these express themselves are gentler than 
they were. But as a system of education it is still 
far from perfect, except from the parents’ point 
of view. 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


The Ethical Idealism of Matthew Arnold 

By William Robbins. Heinemann. 25s. 
Arnold was one of a jong line of English thinkers 
who worked out their view of life from the 
inspiration of Christianity and the classical 
world together; and because he saw his own 
time as one narrowly pre-occupied with the 
former, his work as a whole laid the emphasis 
less on ‘Hebraism’ than on ‘Hellenism’. In 
fact, he was probably the most important figure 
in one of the more important cultural develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century: that which 
came from the full impact, for the first time, of 
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RIDING TO THE TIGRIS 


Freya Stark 
This horseback exploration of the high Turkish plateau, the — 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 _mountainous Hakkiari down to the river Tigris, is told in an ECONOMIC 
j a es ee engaging personal style. Chance encounters are turned by Miss : eee 
eee Eocene amorlalton Stark into a fascinating part of the fabric of her journey. ATLAS 
32 pages of Photogravures Illustrated. 2/s. net. i 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS. . OF THE 
’ PRINCES OF THE BLACK BONE 


Peter Goullart WORLD 
An account of life amongst the Lolos, the fantastic border tribes 
of Tibet. ‘He moved through the area of the Sino-Tibetan 
borderland with all its squalor, strangeness and grandeur. He 
seems to have been unconscious of the toughness of his achieve- 
ment. Mountains, rivers, wild beasts, bandits, he enjoys them 
all and is terrified by them all’. Illustrated 2/s net. 


THE INNOCENTS AT HOME 


Lord Kinross 


A critical mind and a tolerant disposition. give a sharply focused 
quality to these impressions of the United States, its inhabitants, 
and their habits and national characteristics. Lord Kinross 
travelled from coast to coast by bus—obviously the best way of 
all for getting inside America. He is laconic, discerning and 
often witty. Above all he is sympathetic. Line drawings 2/s net: 


THE NUNNERY 
~ a novel by 
Dorothy Charques 


England at the time of the Dissolution of the monasteries is the 
background of this brilliant novel of divided loyalties. Mrs. 
Charques is one of the few historical novelists who are not 
primarily motivated by nostalgic romance but by .an exact 
historical curiosity about human: beings in times of crisis. 18s net 
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ASSETS £2,750,000 


Prepared by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit and the 
Cartographic Department of - 

the Clarendon Press ~ 


-SHARES 
4% Fixed Term 41% 


(Society paying Income Tax) . | 
A revised, expanded edition, 
giving increased emphasis to nuclear 
fuels, mapping new minerals, and 
incorporating new statistics. 
The 152-page index shows 
economic statistics country by 

country, and there are 
general reference and specialized 
maps. Second edition, 128 pp. of 
coloured maps, &c. 42s net 


. DEPOSITS 
4% Fixed Term 32% 


(Society paying Income Tax) 


These rates are limited to investments and deposits 
up to £5,000 and to individuals (husband and 
wife treated as one) 


These rates will be reduced by } ber cent as 
from Ist January 1960 
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ancient Greek civilization. Professor Robbins is 
“not interested in Arnold’s Hellenism, mentioning 
2 Sophocles only once, in an aside, and Homer 
_ mot at all. His book concentrates on the religious 
works of Arnold’s later years, and it should 
_ perhaps have been called ‘Arnold’s Ethical 
_ Christianity ’. 

_ So far, no harm: these works are interesting 
and neglected. Their strength is best understood 
more closely in the context of Arnold’s critical 
thought, of the faith he had in the great literary 
work as an educative and spiritualizing force, 
than is built up by Professor Robbins; but there 
is a useful general discussion of some writers 
who influenced Arnold (Goethe, Sainte-Beuve), 
and above all, behind these, the importance to 
Arnold of Spinoza emerges very clearly. General 
importance is one thing, though, and its exact 
nature is another. Here the book is unconvincing. 
_ It relies too much on outdated authorities like 
_. Pringle-Pattison (1917) and Duff (1903), and 
the full quality of Spinoza’s remote, difficult, 
rigorous and yet humane system never transpires. 
Professor Robbins can set down G. E. Moore’s 
“naturalistic fallacy’ argument, seemingly un- 
conscious of how Spinoza is radically wrong, 

if that is right. 

Such inconclusiveness (flaccidity, even) is the 
_ book’s main weakness. Arnold discussed endur- 
ing problems of fundamental importance. This 
book falls short of being a fully scholarly work 
which estimates, in comprehensive detail, where 
he took his ideas from and how he changed what 
he found; and its claims to elucidate the prob- 
lems themselves are untenable, because it does 
not show a recognition of the level at which 
_ elucidation occurs. Whether, or how, morality 
_ makes sense independent: of faith is an issue 
| which disappears among figures for church 
‘ attendance. Arnold’s idea of religion as ‘ morality 
; touched by emotion’ seems to be regarded as an 
‘illogical extension ’ of the ‘ pragmatic justifica- 
tion for morality’: as if we could forget that 
pragmatic justifications for morality were them- 
selves immoral (not, I suggest, merely amoral), 
or that religion offers emotions because it con- 
sists in convictions. Forty-four authorities are 
quoted in the last chapter, ‘A Glance at the 
Contemporary Scene’; but juxtaposition is not 
a.meode of argument. Professor Robbins is 
engagingly modest about these ‘ harmonizing’ 
Pages; but honestly, so he should be. ~ 
Joun Hoitoway. 
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The English Channel . 

By J. A. Williamson. Collins. 25s. 
Why ‘the English Channel’? one may ask. Why 
not the French?—for the French Channel coast- 
line must be the longer of the two. Dr. William- 
son gives us the answer: 


Amid all changes i in shipping the English coast 


Sa Namseianns sith local variations from 
the general east-and-west alternation, Before the 
coast lighting the French side was much 


h Basi Sitievescing; but dare a 
dsman suggest a further factor— 
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the dominant south-westerlies? Then, too, 
“there is another big difference between the two 
coasts which had an enormous influence on the 
long wars between Great Britain and France. It 
is that before the days of great artificial works 
the French coast was deficient in harbours for 
the greater ships of war’. Very suggestive—and 
Dr. Williamson proceeds to illustrate how this 
affected the course of our historic duel with 
France. Again and again this old salt of a sea- 
historian comes up with something fresh and 
illuminating; he has more force in his little 
finger, more juice, more sense, than many of our 
academic historians in their whole dry-as-dust 
bodies. I cannot, I would not wish to, conceal 
my admiration and gratitude for the superb 
body of work we owe to our leading sea- 
historian, Unnoticed by the authorities, he 
deserves to be knighted by no less than 
Elizabeth I herself. 

This must be the twentieth volume we have 
had from his excellent hand: such good writing, 
lucid and clear as the sea itself, fresh and in- 
vigorating as its spray, at every point illuminat- 
ing, suggesting new thoughts. I learn from him 
all the time. 

He starts with a chapter on the making of 
the Channel, the Neolithic subsidence, the break- 
through of the Atlantic forming the Straits of 
Dover. We have an original comment on the 
Roman conquest of Britain: ‘a spontaneous de- 
velopment process of north-European mankind 
had been interrupted’. Of course the beastly 
Germans—my translation of furor teutonicus— 
were bound to break through in the end; but 
the process was held up by the Romans for 
some centuries, to the general advantage. We are 
given good descriptions of their inning of Rom- 
ney Marsh proper, and their system of fortifica- 
tions along the Saxon shore, of which we have 
such eloquent remains. 

Geographical insight and knowledge of sea 
conditions frequently light up passages trampled 
into ruts by land-historians. On the Norman 
Conquest, for example: ‘ the Hastings peninsula 
was the ideal invader’s camp, fifty square miles 
of it, fit to feed him while he was settling in, 
fit to support the cattle he would collect from 
far afield, with a good seaport, and a narrow 
isthmus as the only means of access ’. In a short 
space we are given a more fruitful approach to 
the Norman Conquest than Freeman and Co., 
and I for one find it convincing.. 

But I am most of all charmed by the chapters 
on the rise and fall of the Cinque Ports, the 
draining of all those marshes, the making of 
the new coast-line, leaving the towns high and 
dry. On Rye, for example: ‘to see it with 
delight one must walk far and wide over the 
marshland, to west, to south and to east, by 
narrow tracks and footpaths. From every point 
Rye stands up like a jewel. The hill rises from 
the levels, the streets slope up the hill, the big 
church stands on its top, the low-pitched roof 
of the tower forming the apex of a flattened 
pyramid . . . Rye seen from afar is a founda- 
tion of England. Seen from within, it sometimes 
suggests a dissolution’. No wonder Henry 
James chose it. 

Having sailed the Channel from his anchor- 
ages at Bosham, at Looe and at Chichester, 
Williamson is no less good on the ports further 
west and the later centuries. And indeed the 
west-country ports are later in their develop- 


' ment. It needs an historian who is also a good 


sailor to write about them as Williamson does. 
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Iam a by the suggestion that Chaucer’s 
shipman of Dartmouth is really a portrait of 
celebrated John Hawley, who largely built the 
church there and lies beneath his brass in the 
chancel. Dr. Williamson has a good deal to tell 
us about medieval and later ship-design, Has he 
ever seen the excellent carving of a medieval 
ship, rigging, sailors and all, on a bench-end in 
St. Winnow church by the waters of the Fowey? 
He is certainly right to bring out the importance 
of Henry VIII’s personal interest in and work 
for the Navy which we landsmen are apt to 
overlook. 

I dare to make contrary suggestions at only 
two points. I cannot think that Louis XIV was 
‘a brilliant political strategist’: hubris led him 
far astray. And there is earlier warrant for the 
story of Drake’s game of bowls— believe it who 
will’—than Williamson allows: it apparently 
goes back to only a generation after. 

However, I can subscribe to Williamson’s 
conclusion: ‘ The earlier centuries gave hope of 
growing civilization, with an idea of progress 
afloat, more strongly held in each succeeding 
generation. The twentieth century offers grow- 
ing mechanization with no escape permitted. 
The individual will soon be the criminal: in — 
many ways he is now. Perhaps it will pass in its 
turn’. 

A. L. ROWSE 


Homage to Mistress Bradstreet 
By John Berryman. Faber. 18s. 
Selected Poems 
By Stanley Kunitz. Dent. 15s. 


These are both. first volumes so far as the 
British public are concerned, but their authors 
are widely known, and highly praised, in the 
United States. Thus Mr. Edmund Wilson has 
acclaimed Mr. Berryman’s title poem as ‘the 
most distinguished long poem by an American 
since The Waste Land’; and Mr. Conrad Aiken 
has called it ‘one of the finest poems ever writ- 
ten by an American, a classic right on the 
doorstep ’. 

While of Mr. Kunitz Mr. Richard Wilbur has 
remarked: ‘One of the best poetry manuscripts 
ofthe century . . . I know of no book which 
poets anticipate more than this Selected Poems 

. Kunitz has been studied by other poets for 
many years, because he has every technical 
virtue ’. 

To take Mr. Berryman first, the English 
reader is likely to be less impressed with the title 
poem of Homage to Mistress Bradstreet. Here 
is a single stanza: 


—Ravishing, ha, what crouches outside ought, 

flamboyant, ill, angelic. Often, now, 

I am afraid of you. 

I am a sobersides; I know. 

I want to take you for my lover. — Do. 

— I hear a madness. Harmless I to you 

am not, not 1? — No. 

—I cannot but be. 
thought. 


The dramatic climax of the poem, in which 
under intolerable tension conventional language 
and syntax breaks down? Not at all. It is 
entirely typical: multiply that stanza. by fifty- 
seven and you have the poem, but not (I feel) 
a great poem or even a good poem. This is 
romantic piano concerto stuff, all fortissimi and 
mighty moments. To elevate it into a classic 
shows that the search for the Great American 


Sing a concord of our 


aes 


——— a ee |. 


poet, however. 


Amorous Amazon 
- army: the story is as old as the story of As You 
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collection of arch-deceivers, 


Poem, strictly analogous to that for the Great 
American Novel, is now well under way. 

One ambitious failure does not make a bad 
And Mr. Berryman is good: 
hard-headed, sharp-tongued, very highly intelli- 
gent and (I am sure he will not mind my say- 
ing) constructively neurotic, he is absolutely at 
home in this desperate new world, and treats it 
with accurate compassion : 

Sick with the lightning lay my sister-in-law, 

Concealing it from her children, when I came. 

What I could, did, helpless with what I saw. 


Analysands all, and the rest ought to be, 

The friends my innocence cherished, 
you and I, 

Darling, —the friends I qualm and cherish 
and see. 


Mr. Kunitz is just as accomplished techni- 
cally as Mr. Berryman, but at first reading his 
poems are less marked by an individuality. He 
is less ‘clever’, more brooding, more receptive, 
less perceptive. He is more inclined to take a 
good old-fashioned central subject and dress it 
in new clothes. His results are much more 
likely to remain ‘ very good verse’ than become 
what we understand by ‘ poetry’ good or bad. 
He satisfies but seldom becomes quite air-borne. 


and 


All the same, he is very well worth reading and, 


at his best, something more than that. 
HiLary CORKE 


The Double Dealers: 
Grand Deception 
Edited by Alexander Klein. Faber. 21s. 

Most of us, I think, would confess to a secret 

admiration for the Van Meegerens and the Tich- 

borne claimants, the Mesdemoiselles de Maupin 
and the pseudo-Montgomerys of this world. 


Adventures in 


Deception may be an art that we do not care to 


practise ourselves; but, practised by others on a 
sufficiently grandiose scale, it does compel a 
certain sort of respect. Mr. Klein’s seéond 
his new rogues’ 
gallery, is fascinating. 

I was not, I must admit, so impressed by the 
in George Washington’s 


Like It. Nor was I particularly gratified to en- 
counter, yet again, the horrific details of the 
affairs of Landru. But some of these stories had 
me gasping at the ingenuity (and the gullibility) 
of the human race. . 
There was the sixteenth-century Frenchman 
who, for three blissful years, convinced a woman 
that he was her long-lost husband. There was 
the built-in lover who lived for years in an 
attic while his mistress persuaded her husband 
that if his cigars disappeared and he heard the 
mice up in the attic coughing and clearing their 
throats: why, poor man, he ought to see a 
doctor. He was imagining things. The entire 
population of Oxford, California, seems to have 
been as gullible as old Osterreich: for twenty 
years the local madam carried on her trade, 
worked for the American Women’s Voluntary 
Service, advised on parties, laboured for the Red 
Cross, was universally and deeply admired, and 
was never suspected of being what, in fact, she 
was: a man. Then comes the biter bit: the 
Spanish-German spy who is duped into thinking 
an ill-defended Britain a fortress pregnant with 
guardsmen, Spitfires and guns. Then comes the 
actor briefed to impersonate Montgomery: 


_ briefed ‘ not to eat meat, fish or eggs; and have 


porridge without milk or sugar’ '. He inspected 
guards of honour with aplomb; he chatted with 
Governors with expert insouciance. He deceived — 


our own staff officers and the German Intelli- 
gence. In short, he bowled them out, pulled off 
a series of hat tricks, won game, set, the match. 

There are, I am sure, queues of rascals for 
Mr. Klein’s third gallery. There might be a 
chapter on T. H. Wise or Horatio Bott:mlzy. 
And since deception can be charming, daring, 
and even heroic, what about the ‘ Oriental dele- 
gation’ who were received by the aged Louis 
XIV? What about Louis-Napoleon slipping out 
of his prison at Ham, disguised as a workman, 
a plank across his shoulder? 

And before we say we have had enough of 
celebrated deceptions, let us remember that they 
are practised in the most esteemed circles, 
Holmes himself was not averse to playing the 
dying man and the ambulant musician. 

, JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Science and Civilisation in China 
Vol. 3. Mathematics and the sciences 
of the heavens and the earth. 

By Joseph Needham. : 
Cambridge. £7 10s. 
One’s admiration, indeéd awe, at the boldness 
and magnitude of Dr. Needham’s enterprise 
in attempting to survey the scientific and tech- 
nological achievements of three thousand years 
and more of Chinese civilization and relate them 
to the gradual growth of human knowledge and 
control of the environment in every part of the 
world increases with each new instalment that 
appears. After the expectations aroused by the 


first two volumes, Preliminary Orientations and . 


the History of Scientific Thought, ‘With this 


volume we reach the core of the work as a | 


whole’. With an assured grasp not only of 
modern science but of the history and 
philosophy of science in the West, and with an 


unbounded enthusiasm for China, Dr. Needham ~ 


introduces us to fields which remain completely 
closed to the great majority, not only of western 
sinologists, but even of the Chinese themselves. 


It is a formidable task for those less well . 


equipped to try to follow him but if they will 
pérsist they will be rewarded by a fascinating 
and lucid account, not so much of. by-ways of 
human history as of highways that have been 
out of sight to us in our provincial isolation 
i thecwest. 4: : 

All Chinese science was, as Dr. Needham 
says, ‘fundamentally empirical and observa- 
tional’. This is revealed in their astronomy and 
we are taught to appreciate the logic and sim- 
plicity of the Chinese equatorial mapping of the 
heavens, now preferred by modern astronomers 
to the ecliptic system of reference that prevailed 
in the west in earlier times; the accuracy and 
continuity of their records of unusual celestial 
occurrences which make their records of such 
things as comets, novae and supernovae of 
direct value to modern astronomers; the 
ingenuity of their astronomical and_ time- 
keeping instruments, “including the first 
invention of clockwork. 

In surveying and cartography too the Chinese 


surpassed their medieval contemporaries. The 


first seismograph was invented in China in the 
second century A.D. In observing and noting 
different minerals, too, the Chinese achievement 


was impressive and they seem to have known 


, - 


* | 


Presence of certain plants, a a meth 
ing) much developed i in recent tim 


empirically of ways of dotecel 


In the field of | -mathematics ~ 


thought to have been a decided disadvantage. 


Mathematics had none, of the social prestige 


that it enjoyed in Greéce where it was the hand- 


maiden of philosophy. Nevertheless, with typical 


skill, the Chinese mathematicians were able to 


use their counting frames to perform operations ‘ 


such as root extractions~and the solutions 
of . quadratic and higher equations that were 
beyond their contemporaries | in other parts of 
the world. 


To what extent they may be Sibainedt with the 


invention of decimal place value and the zero 
is a more thorny question. By a fortunate 
circumstance the Chinese © way of writing 
numbers was from the beginning decimal in 
character, using separate signs for the units 


from one to nine and. for ten and its powers. ; 
‘But this was surely not only. because of the 
a point not | 


ideographic script. but also, © 
mentioned by Dr. Needham, because of. the 
monosyllabic, uninflected character of the 
spoken language. The Chinese wrote 9 ten- 
thousand 9 thousand 9 hundred 9 ten 9, with 
one character for each word, because that was. 
what they said. The simplicity of the system 
was not disturbed by such forms as ‘ twelve’, 
‘twenty’, duo-de-viginti, septingenti, etc. And 
when the Chinese did fuse two-ten or three-ten 
into single monosyllables nien, sa, they wrote 


them with single characters (not so restricted — 


in usage in later Chinese as Dr. Needham 
suggests—they are the normal form in medieval 
documents). : ; 

The counting Farce and the corresponding 
notation, which dispensed with separate signs 


for the powers of ten and merely turned the 


figures on their sides in alternate ranks, leaving 
blanks where appropriate, has.umuch better claim 
to be considered a real forerunner of modern 
decimal notation, but the evidence adduced to 


‘show that it might have had some influence on 


the Indian invention of~the zero sign seems 
rather slender.. 
In spite of their somewhat later superiority 


in arithmetic and algebra, what the Chinese 


almost wholly lacked in comparison with the 
Greeks was geometry based on deductive reason- 
ing about abstract forms. Yet Dr. Needham is 
reluctant to lay much weight on the persistence 
and revival of the Greek tradition in explaining 


the rise of modern science in Europe and 


prefers to fall back on the supposed stimulating 
effect of a mercantile society in contrast to the 


inhibitions of the agrarian-bureaucratic oe 


of China. 
For myself, I remain ‘doubtful Posbes 
China in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


was really less mercantile than Europe. Indeed — . 
if practical computing skill and technical — 


ingenuity were what was needed, then. China 
had every advantage. Surely it was just the 


impulse towards abstract generalizations and — 


mathematical expression that was available to 
the west- in the Greek tradition but remained 
foreign to the Chinese. But this is a major issue | 
that cannot be argued out in the) Sree of a 
short review. 

Like its predecessors, this volume i is a ‘superb 
crane of the art of book-prpde saa a 


Chinese ey 
empiricism and practical interest might be. “4 
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... I’ve appointed my bank as my executor and trustee, 


and it’s a great relief to know that my estate will be 
competently and sympathetically managed. This little 
free book puts their Executor and Trustee Services in 
a nutshell. It’s worth asking for if you’re thinking of 
making a will... 


my bank’s Martins 


eA Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


IN THE WAKE 
OF THREE 


| The finger spins ’round dialling 999—and those three rather 
\P sinister figures add up to .. . emergency Fire! Police! Some- 
: *e where there are crackling flames... or the signs of burglary. 
Somewhere can be heard the clanging of bells and screeching tyres . . . and some- 
one is suffering anguish. And what of tomorrow? Has everything been lost? Or 
were you one of the wise ones—insured against the financial consequences of 
such calamities. Fire and the thief can strike at anyone, even the most cautious, 
80 guard yourself and enjoy the peace of mind that comes from knowing that you 
have done all you can to mitigate any loss that may occur. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720, issues a Householders 
Comprehensive Policy that covers Fire and Theft—and more besides. 


Full details are available either from the“ Royal Exchange” or from your local branch. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 9898 


THE LISTENER 


Lively minds like 


THE 
GUARDIAN 


Look about you in bus or train or office. 
Look at the newspapers your fellow-men 
choose to read. No single personal detail 
reveals so much about a man ~ his attitude 
to his life, his job, his future — as the news- 
paper he reads. 

The Guardian reader, in particular, pro- 
claims himself at once as a man alert and 
aware, open-eyed and lively minded. A man 
who has come of age mentally. In short, a 
man of judgment. 
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-it would also be not quite fair 


_ diction, words fall together into 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH Cts 


Weekly comments on B.B.C, programmes ee dependent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Phrasing 


SOME TWO OR THREE weeks ago, in reviewing 
‘Tonight’, I made a glancing but disparaging 
reference to ‘Alan Whicker’s phrasing’. 
was not quite fair of me, for at the time I had 
no spare wordage at my disposal in which to 
substantiate or enlarge. But now, with a niece 
clean sheet in front of me, and. 
a pretty thin week to be covered, 
I can say a word or two; and I 
should premise by adding that 


to single out the harmless 
Whicker, who is only one of 
many and not by a very long 
chalk the worst. Let what fol- 
lows then apply only to persons 
unknown and nameless, whom 
the reader with an ear may, if 
he wishes, distinguish for him- 
self. - 

What I have in mind (among 
other little horrors of diction 
that I could go on about for 
weeks and weeks) is the break- 
ing up of sentences into wholly 
unnatural units. In ordinary 


short sense-units or phrases, 
and the voice makes shorter or 
longer pauses between them. 
But what we sometimes get 
from the screen is this: ‘ Good 
evening in the. Studio tonight 
we have a. Writer whose first. “T 

Book has been translated into. Fourteen lJan- 
guages and he’s, John Braine the author of. 
Room at the Top’. I suppose this is meant to 
add zip and liveliness: we almost perish with 


_ Suspense as we wait to hear about his first— 
what? Actually, it makes it practically im- 
possible to listen at all: 


one is too nauseated 
at the sight of all that blood pouring from the 
wounds in the side of language. 

One’s first naive impulse is to suggest that 
offenders should be sent to a school of diction. 


But alas! reflection suggests that it is only too 
* probably in a school that they learnt it—no one 


surely could be that corrupt by nature? No 
doubt it is in that same school for interviewers 
in which they are also ‘ taught’ that the most 
effective way to interrogate your victim is to 
make him angry: and no doubt everyone else 


~ has always known of the objective existence of 


this school save innocent me, who am left to 
infer it as a hypothetical. What I must suggest 
therefore is that they forget what they have 
learned at school and try a new ‘ gimmick’, i.e., 
behaving and talking like natural civilized 
human beings. Because the whole. Thing is 
becoming extremely. Tiresome and one wishes 
they would all drop. 

It. (No, no, dear reader, dear Whicker, not 
dead). I looked in again. on * Tonight’ last 
Thursday, incidentally, and found it well up to 
present lively form. For those fascinated by 
Statistics, there was a nice item on British tea- 
_ drinking. The average annual consumption, 
man, woman, lunatic, peer, and child, is 100 
gallons per head. Among Leicester busmen, 
whom Polly Elwes interviewed on the subject, it 


That- 


From a newsreel shown in ‘ After the Battle’ on November 18: 
the outbreak of war 


is 400. And one eth of. the pot and urn 
managed to knock back forty cups a day. There 
was also an interview with Peter Townsend 
(strained, hesitant, and somewhat bitter) on the 
subject of his recent tours around the world, 
which I found curiously memorable and even 
moving. 

For the rest of the week, Wednesday’s ‘ After 
the Battle’, the first of a special series in which 
famous war correspondents revist their battle- 
grounds in time of peace, should have been the 


big event. But I just couldn’t take it. Edward 
Murrow, roaming contemporary London, re- 
ported throughout in off-hysterical adrenalined 
tones more suitable to the climax of a boxing 
bout or a goal by Ireland. Add to this a strong 
injection of sentimentality and we had in fact 
precisely that style of commentary that was 


adjudged appropriate, during those dark war 
-years, to encouraging the citizenry to dig for 


victory by putting their shoulders to the wheel 
and so on. To my mind, this was one of the 
things that made those dark years darker: one 


did not mind the fighting so much as the 


manner in which one was urged to. The other 
reporters in the series will no doubt have other 
styles, though, so one must not dismiss all on 
the strength of one. 

‘Through Wooden Eyes’ (Tuesday) was the 
first of a short series on puppets 
of the world, and provided a 
pleasantly relaxed fifteen minutes; 
though one wishes that this art 
could somehow be disassociated 
from its artiness. Puppets, I feel, 
should really be rather sinister, 
not folksy. In Children’s Tele- 
vision that same afternoon there 
was ‘Strange Circus’, an 
imaginative puppet-film from 
America which avoided this 
sugariness. 

The new Lord Mayor, in the 
televised speeches from Guild- 
hall on Monday, proclaimed — 
with much emotion his dear 


belief that, just as Waterloo A shadow 


evacuated children at 


British Movietone News 


, cautious 


“at 


was won on the playing-fields of Eton, so the 


battle of the Libyan desert was won in the 
hunting-field—specifically ‘ over the bullfinches — 
of the Munday country’. A remark, I feel, that 


might conceivably be resented by the ninety- — 
“nine ‘per cent. of Desert Rats who never went — 
_ near a horse in their born natural; and would - 


qualify for my Black Mark of the week had 
not the Archbishop of Canterbury been reported, 
I do not know how accurately, as stating that 
‘adultery is becoming such a menace that the 


time is coming when it ought — 


to be made a criminal offence’. 
Hivary CorKE 


DRAMA cate 


IF ANY WORSE FATE can befall 


rial it is to have material that 
he cannot safely use. Journalists © 
and biographers are those most 
commonly plagued with the 
possession of information too 
hot to be disclosed: imaginative 
writers—once they have stowed 
away, their unprintably power- 
ful pieces about the blood- 

_curdling effect of bourgeois 
family life on sensitive youth— 
are less disposed to tackle sub-— 
jects on which they cannot 
speak their mind, 

Such a subject was chosen by 
Rod Serling for The Velvet 
Alley (November 22), another 
of those heartfelt American dia- 

tribes against the Bitch Goddess with a television 
playwright in the role of sacrificial victim. With — 
Paddy Chayefsky and Tad Mosel, Mr. Serling 
is the third in the triumvirate of American tele- 
vision drama. He is held up in the American 
Writers’ Yearbook as a paragon to be studied 
by aspirant television writers, and even in this 
country a Serling production counts as some- 
thing of an event. Having this much in common 
with Ernie Pandish, his hapless hero, the author 
was scarcely in a position to blow the gaff on the 
industry. 

‘ All of it is true, but not all of it is true in 
relation to my own experience’, he remarks with 
equivocation. - He need not have 
worried; his play would not offend the most 
peppery of stomach-powder and cooler-than-— 
cool cigarette manufacturers who preside oer 


Subjects and Authors 


a writer than to have no mate-— 


— 
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American television. It contains only 
one fleeting reference. to sponsors, 
and admits no suggestion that the 
process of grinding out scripts in a 
competitive and dehumanized so- 
ciety might impair the quality of 
the hero’s writing. No; profession- 
ally Ernie goes up and up in a 
writer’s paradise. 

Two approaches to the subject 
were open to Mr. Serling: he could 
have launched a well-documented 
attack on the system (as Kazan did 
in A Face in the Crowd), or 
he could have shown how one 
strongly realized character reacted 
to it (as Chayefsky did in The 
Goddess). He took neither course. 
Having shied away from the indus- 
try, he failed to concentrate on its 
alternative. Ernie, in spite of Sam 
Wanamaker’s finely graded perform- 
ance, remained a wraith-like figure 
whose reaction to every testing 
situation was one of guilt-ridden 
passivity. What was to blame for his 
loss of wife, friends, and simple 
virtue—his weakness of will, or corrupt business 
society? There was no answer. 

In a less obvious way, however, The Velvet 
Alley does make a disturbing comment on 
American television. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Serling is happily married and surrounded with 
good friends, but there is a fearful degeneration 
from Requiem for a Heavyweight, his work of a 
few years ago, to such later pieces as Noon on 
Doomsday and The Dark Side of the Earth. 
Not that the present play lacks effective scenes: 
on the contrary it is put together very com- 
petently for television and some passages in 
Alvin Rakoff’s production (notably those involy- 
ing the hero’s devoted agent, beautifully played 
by Ted Allan) came over with well-gauged 
pathos. They are the kind of thing one can 
imagine Ernie himself handling rather well. 

Drama earlier in the week came from the 
regional studios. Scotland presented Next to No 
Wife (November 17), by Charles Campbell 
Gairdner and C. B. Pulman, a comedy that won 
the James Bridie Memorial Award three years 
ago and which, if nothing else, got rid of the 
gum-booted West Coast fishermen who have 
been solidly in occupation for the past few 
months. I would like to know how Messrs. 
Gairdner and Pulman arranged their collabora- 
tion. A possible, if cruel, theory is that one of 
them rigged up the situation and left the other 
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with the George Mitchell Singers in Igig 
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Scene from The Velvet Alley, with Sam Wanamaker (left) as Ernie Pandish, 
Ted Allan as his agent, and Jacqueline Hill as his wife 


to work it out, It is hard to 
think of any author setting 
out unaided. to write a play 
about a Scottish laird shar- 
ing his castle with a French 
cook, an English aristocrat, 
an Irish canon, a Canadian 
doctor, and two daughters— 
one half Spanish, one half 
Swedish. There was also an 
evil-tempered horse prowling 
about outside in wait for 
victims no matter what their 
nationality. 

The authors were equally 
ready to overlook it. Once 
the Spanish girl had intro- 
duced herself with a show of 
pride, or the Irishman with 
a bottle of potheen, the inter- 
national atmosphere was left 
to look after itself while the 
characters gave their atten- 
tion to arguing about 
wedding preparations and 
exchanging partners. Joseph 
Tomelty, in the part of the canon, somehow 
threaded his way through the warring groups 
with a poise and comic identity which eluded 
those members of the cast who remained faithful 
to the text. 

With Brandon Acton- 
Bond’s production of Bed 
and Breakfast (November 
21) the West of England 
studio slumped back to 
mediocrity after its spark- 
ling production last month 
of Jean McConnell’s Haul 
for the Shore. Bed and 
Breakfast, another comedy 
with double authorship 
(George and Diana Spear), 
introduces the Wilson 
family who have reluc- 
tantly decided to take in 
lodgers. In pour the un- 
mentionable trippers: an 
uncouth trio from the 
north; a young couple 
with a wailing baby; a 
creepily courteous old 
bachelor who keeps fiddling 
about with the clock. 
Father can’t bear it and 
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burns the morning sausages. There 
is a long-established precedent for 
this kind of comedy, so I had better 
keep my acute embarrassment to 
myself. 

Of the two new Variety pro- 
grammes The Fimmy Logan Show 
(November 21) is well above the 
average standard; its presentation 
is smooth and inventive, and the 
comedy departs intelligently from 
the beaten track. Mr. Logan, armed 
with mop and soda siphon, ferocious- 
ly executed an action painting and 
then defiantly turned his avant-garde 
canvas to the audience: it was the 
Mona Lisa. 

Charlie Drake’s series began on 
November 18 in the worst tradition 
of television plagiarism with a coy 
Parisian episode called Jgig, in 
which  sniggering  barrack-room 
comedy kept uneasy company with 
saccharine wish-fulfilment. Mr. 
Drake writes his own scripts. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Next to No Wife, with Esmond Knight as Archibald Brodie, Joseph 
Tomelty as Canon Fergus, and Sheila Ballantine as Elin 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Wit at Last 


AS SO FEW WRITERS on the intellectual’s wave- 
length find it easy to be funny, Mr. James 
Saunders deserves a special laurel. His Barnstable 
(Third, November 20; to be repeated December 
12) lasted for only thirty minutes, It was 
possessed by a surrealist wit, it had the pace of 
something by Mr. Spike Milligan and yet it tore 
sizable holes in the fabric of most of our current 
solemnities. 

It was set, in the style of Ionesco, in a seedy 
stately home that falls down steadily throughout 
the action. The home was inhabited by Dr. and 
Mrs. Carboy who made a splendid commentary 
on that daily inanity, ‘ Mrs. Dale’s Diary’. Mrs. 
Carboy (Joan Matheson) was endlessly and 
trivially ‘ worried about Bob’. Her plaints were 
chorused by her daughter (Monica Grey) 
who was a Noel Cowardish creature who could 
say nothing but ‘absolutely’ and who was 
absolutely bored. Dr. Carboy (Deryck 
Guyler) was sardonically disinterested in his 
patients and spent his time worrying about a 
plague of moles on the front lawn. The family 
was occasionally visited by the Reverend 
Wandsworth Teeter who indulged in Beckett- 
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Two Summers this Year? 


If the onset of the European Winter is — 
already beginning to depress you, take ee 
advantage of our wonderful SOUTH 
AFRICAN SAFARI Inclusive Tours 4 
and follow the Sun. . ; 


These are a combination of the unique i 
_‘* Aerial Cruises” by TREK AIRWAYS 

in safe, comfortable 4-engined Douglas ~ 
Airliners to South Africa, and Trans 
Africa Safari tours in Africa, by luxury 
coach or car. 


makes the perfect 


GINGER ALE ACCULUX TORCH! 


The handiest most practical torch ever. 
When in need of recharging the Acculux can 
be plugged into any mains socket and will 
then give brilliant light indefinitely. 
Compact, lightweight and economical, the Acculux 
is more than just a torch—special accessories 
convert it to, amongst other things: 
@ An_ illuminated magnifier for 
Engineers, stamp collectors, etc. 


os Prices are amazingly low, 40.5 
Patent No. ranging from £231. 
823052 


PRICE 


42’. 
If you experience difficulty in obtaining these products write to: 
CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD., HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


Write for colourful brochure to: 


AFRICAN AIR SAFARIS LTD. (Dept. L3), 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, wW. Cc. 2 
Telephone: TRAfalgar- 4226 or 5221 
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~ MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
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Vocabularies and Phrases 
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means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
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are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
~ READILY UNDERSTOOD. — 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 
Write to the publishers for. list E. 


STORIES an ARTICLES 
WANTED 


Writers—especially new writers—are 
invited to submit stories and articles 
for The Writer's Annual. 


For central heating and all the Oe 
hot water you need at the lowest cost 


anitor boilers 


SOLID FUEL AND OIL-FIRED MODELS 


mean home comfort 


Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
The full range of Janitor Boilers 
can be seen at the Janitor showrooms 


There are no restrictions as regards 
the nature of the material, and the” 
length may be anything up to 5,000 

words. ach submission, however, 

must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Minimum payment for accepted MSS 
is five guineas per thousand words. 


THE WRITER - 19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 post free on request 
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KEEP FIT BY J) , 
BREATHING 


Says 


Star Pianist of 
STAGE-RADIO 


FUR on EARTH 
Invest £500 in Silver Cloud Chinchillas and in a few 


Capt. W. P. 
Knowles, 
M.C., M.A. 
DSc; 

Principal 


your lungs 

controls your health, 
sistance to disease, even your 
time-span. If breathing’s diffi- 
eult—through bronchitis, 
eatarrh, or emphysema—your 


your re- 


joy in living is so much less. 
And yet the technique of easy, 
rhythmie restorative breathing 
ean be learned by all—the 
sick, the old, the very young. 
Capt. Knowles’s method has 
benefited over 60,000 people. 
- It has restored good health to 
chronic respiratory sufferers as 
well as those with nervous dis- 


years you can be assured of a regular income from 
their pelts. Harmless, clean, simply fed and cared 
for, absolutely odourless, Silver Cloud Chinchillas can 


be reared easily in your spare room or outhouse. 


Photo: Edouard, Bruxelles 
Write now for full details includ- 
ing our comprehensive after sales 
service, covering priming, pelting 
and marketing. 


SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS LTD. 


(Dept. Z), 30, Lowther Street, KENDAL, Westmorland. Tel: Kendal 870 
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CHAPPELL 
Chaplette 


and says- ' 
“*Congratulations to Chappell Piano 
Craftsmen who have succeeded in 
putting all the qualities of a grand 
piano into this compact form.” 


Write for details and easy payment system 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD., 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


“WITHOUT 
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= Christmas fare for: 

one child. _ 
Christmas’ Donations gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


"formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 


I COULD NOT LIVE” 


orders. Even the “ fit”? can im- 
_ prove physically and mentally. 


Read “ New Life by Breath- 
ing.” Send 3d. stamp for your 
copy to: Institute of Breathing, 
L. ENQUIRY DEPT., 26, 

” Market Place, London, N.W.11. 


said Sir Winston Churchill. discussing his 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy. “T could — 
not stand the strain of life.” You too can * 
learn to paint. Six famous Artists teach you 2 
Water Colour by post. The Course is sheer — 
joy, easy, inexpensive. Write for free ha nd- 
-book, describing Courses for Beginners xn “{ 
Advanced Students in every branch of 


_ Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART S| 
(Dept. T.L.71), Tudor Hall, Forest 


© homilies, and who was once drawn 
a iously into a pseudo-positivist argument” 
_ about the existence or non-existence of chimneys. 
_ The last and least member of the household 
was in no doubt that the chimneys existed and 
occasionally complained about them. She was 
_ Sandra, the maid (Kathleen Helme), whose 
were ignored by everyone. Mr. 
Saunders is clearly a man who has heard a great 
_ deal of nonsense, both ridiculous and sublime, 
in his time and he has now found a way of 
expressing his feelings. 
; It would be cheering to know that he has 
other comedies like Barnstable up his sleeve, but 
I fear that he has made such a good job of our 
current dramatic follies that there is almost 
___ nothing left. Mr. Donald McWhinnie’s produc- 
tion had the kind of timing that enhanced the 
wit latent in the script. His falling chimneys 
were almost members of the cast. 

Most of the repertory companies that have 
performed on the radio have played depressingly 
safe and have chosen to act stage plays. It was 
therefore refreshing to hear new voices from 
the Canterbury Repertory Company enacting the 

“story of the novel, Morning Departure, which 
had been adapted for radio by Mr. James 
Crampsey (Home, November 21). The plot 
offered interesting opportunities, It was con- 
cerned with the plight of a submarine crew 
trapped on the bottom near Portland Bill. The 
action shifted to and from the submarine to the 
shore where Commander Gates (Brian Harrison) 
fought a battle with Admiralty red tape to 
obtain rescue apparatus for the submarine. 
Though the plot should have made the plight of 
the crew the most compelling part of the action, 
it was in fact the telephone battle on shore that 
struck home. 

Miss Audrey Cameron, who produced the 
company, made use of some unusual submarine 
effects but the sensation: of listening to the 
trapped men talking did not come across. In 
her handling of the telephone conversations she 
made an excellent use of different sound levels 
and harsh cut-outs, and she was assisted by 
Mr. Harrison and Messrs. Gray, Hope, and 
Richardson who sounded like naval officers 
without sounding like stage naval officers. In 
the submarine the dialogue necessarily flagged 
and the Captain of the S14 (David Kelsey) 
had a hard job reminding his crew that they 
really were at the bottom of the sea. Though 
this was a sturdy piece of realism I wondered 
whether it might not have come across better 
with the addition of some effects or some music. 

A week with only two excitements in it gives 
me a chance to make amends for failing to notice 
a fine performance by Richard Goolden some 

_ weeks ago in Green For Danger. The play 
was handicapped by previous associations but it 
succeeded. In spite of the memory of the film, 
the story came through as a new one. This was 
due in the main to Mr. Goolden, who managed 
to create a new Inspector. This was no mean 

feat, as Alastair Sim had already made such 

} a good job of the part in the film. It was 

E interesting to find that the tension of the pros- 

pect of visual detection in the film had been 

replaced by a kind of aural tension. Though I 
_ knew what was going to happen because I re- 

membered the film, I was made to listen afresh. 
; like Mr. Goolden—and for that matter 
‘Guyler—can make this freshness happen. 
RODGER 


Revolt or Revulsion 
“the very prophet of Dada was 


e his” in*French, to a 


“ah ip 


series on ‘ Art—Anti-Art ’ when — 
pointf questions from 


a 


THE LISTENER 


Olivier Todd, in the Third Programme on 
Sunday evening (November 15). He proved to 
be modest, kindly, disabused, and very young in 
voice; and he demonstrated quickly enough that 
the ‘movement’ he helped to found in Zurich 
in 1916 was anything but a dogma or an 
ideology. That was why, a few years later, it 
was to cut itself off abruptly from the Sur- 
realism with which it is so often confused, and 
which had soon developed a creed as rigid as 
that of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

The essence of Dada, on the contrary, was 
aversion to any kind of preconceived theory. 
So far from being an ideological revolt, it was 
more simply a _ revulsion—against the still- 
standing facade of a civilization which, morally 
and materially, had collapsed in 1914. As 
Charles Mitchell indicated in a talk last week, 
Dada was only one label for an impulse which 
had broken out spontaneously in several. differ- 
ent forms and places. Indeed a useful addition 
to this series might be an attempt to explore 
manifestations of the same spirit, at the same 
period, in unexpected quarters. It seems to me 
that, for instance, there is a strong element 
which might be called Dadaist in the earlier 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, up to and including ‘ The 
Hollow Men’. M. Tzara, while recognizing 
some recent enterprises, notably the painting of 
Jackson Pollock, as being related in principle to 
Dadaism, seemed to me a little too deprecating 
in his retrospect of the whole affair as being a 
“revolt of youth’. It was certainly that. But it 
was.also a discovery of the irrational principle 
in art which is still there, and still has to be 
taken account of—and coped with—in one form 
or another. 

How did all this reflect itself in England 
at the time? The answer is, not at all. By an 
opportune coincidence we were given quite an 
illuminating panorama of English thought and 
feeling, just before 1914, in another programme 
this week. Patric Dickinson’s hour-length study 
of Charles Sorley, ‘The Ungirt Runner’ (Tues- 
day, Third), might have seemed in advance too 
long by half for its subject, a poet who died in 
1915 when he was only twenty, after beginnings 
which, however precocious, were no more than 
beginnings. But the texts here were so carefully 
chosen that while they never lost reference to 
their central subject, they lit up a great deal 
besides. 

Sorley was born in the heart of the prosperous 
intelligentsia of the day—a strenuously com- 
placent and comfortably idealistic world, more 
or less blissfully unaware of what went on, and 
what. threatened, outside its demesnes, a world 
devoted to ‘nature’ on the Downs, sport, and 
scholarship, in about equal degrees. We can see 
how D. H. Lawrence; escaped from the mining 
town, burst into this world and dynamited his 
way out of it in double quick time. The only 
ferment that went on within it was a striving, in 
poetry, for a more fundamental rurality which 
at its best would hardly have been better than a 
return to John Clare. Sorley was a part of this, 
but he was beginning to see much else. Certainly 
he was no Rimbaud, but if his poetry shows 
only promise, his letters reveal a rapidly matur- 
ing mind, anxious to rid itself of nostalgia 
and insularity, and to see the world from more 
than one angle. They seemed, in this pro- 
gramme, to speak out with amazing courage and 
clarity from the fog which closed in with the 
coming of war. 

Since Shakespeare’s Sonnets continue, in very 
intermittent jets, on their serial course through 
the Third, one may ask once again how they 


ought to be read. As if they were devotional 


lessons, read in some private, plush-lined 
chapel? This seems to be Marius Goring’s 


* approach to the problem. With ‘A Motley to 


the View’, eleventh of the series (Sunday), we 


= 
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apeumen the crisis in the long and tortuous 
development which the sonnets reveal: the 
moment when the golden friendship is to be 
suddenly shattered. However obscure the refer- 
ences, there is nothing inhibited in the fone of 
this poetry. Shakespeare was an actor in an age 
when acting meant overt emotion, however 
complex. To read such lines as 
What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within 
in a voice of hushed and genteel reproach is to 


‘deny them their meaning. 


Davin Pau 


MUSIC 
Moses, Aron, and Schénberg 


LAST WEEK’S OPERA Moses und Aron was a 
most exacting exercise in listening without 
either score or libretto, which in a darkened 
opera house would have been provisionally 
useless, and lacking the sight of the stage which 
in the music-room was an impossibility. Yet 
this was exciting, for all one’s bewilderment in 
trying to discover where, at any given moment, 
one was in the detailed development of the story. 
Moses und Aron is an opera about Schénberg, 
in the same degree,. but not in the same 
psychological manner, that Tristan und Isolde is 
an opera about Wagner. Moses und Aron, 
fascinating though it may be from the point of 
view of construction and musical texture, is far 
from being the aloof thought processes of a 
phenomenally gifted craftsman; rather is it the 
closely involved experience of a poet. If ever a 
man was at the centre of a work of art, as one 
feels Beethoven is with the Third Symphony, 
it is here in Moses und Aron, which may not 
soon deliver its full musical content but instantly 
yields a powerful spiritual discharge. But the 
music is extremely difficult at a first hearing. 

This performance (November 19, Third Pro- 
gramme), recorded in Germany, with Hans 
Rosbaud conducting the chorus and orche tra 
of Norddeutscher Rundfunk and the chorus of 
the Hamburg Academy of Music, had remark- 
able moments, such as the dance-like prelude to 
the second scene of the first act (charming, 
translucent, and most moving), the quiet vocal 
prelude to the first scene of the second act, the 
entry of Moses near the end and his resounding 
“Aron, was hast du gethan?’ Both Moses, a 
speaking part (Hans Herbert Fiedler), and Aron, 
a voluble tenor (Helmut Krebs), were, even in 
the bare sound of them, commanding figures. 
The last utterance by Moses, when he cries out 
‘O Wort, du Wort, das mir fehlt’, sounding 
through an exquisite unison string outline, ended 
the opera with such finality that no third act, 
such as is known the composer had in mind 
but never wrote, was thinkable thereafter. It is 
impertinent to write of a work of this stature 
after one hearing. But the mind is filled with 
impressions and, having for the moment the 
liberty of this column, one cannot resist saying 
one’s say. 

Two works by Iain Hamilton came in pat 
after what Peter Maxwell Davies has been telling 
us about our ignorance of present trends in 
European, as distinct (I think he means) from 
traditional British, work. Hamilton’s Sinfonia 
for Two Orchestras (November 15, Third), 
given what I had no doubt was a clear perform- 
ance by the Scottish National Orchestra under 
Alexander Gibson, is connected with Burns, 
though it would take a Scotsman to discover 
that. For the ordinary listener it is steep, 
ejaculatory music, some of its texture engaging, 
much of its sound unkind to the ear. Three 
days later (same programme) his sonata for 
clarinet and piano (dated 1954, that is five 
years before the orchestral work) was found to 
be in an easily acceptable idiom, with a hint of 
Webern’s precipitous angles but no more. It was 
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well played by John Davies (clarinet) and Else 


Cross, each in firm possession 0° the work. 

As climax to the more advanced music of 
recent evenings, Web=rn’s Six Pieces, Op. 6 were 
played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Saturday, Third) under Massimo Freccia, 

coming between Sibelius’s En Saga and 


Debussy’s La Mer. That sequence of works made 
acutely apparent the break between our past-and - 


what to some is the present, to others a hardly 
attainable future. a 


_For many people in this country it was Noel 
Mewton-Wood who introduced them to Hinde- * 
mith’s Ludus Tonalis. His was an unforgettable 
performance and interpretation of a work which 
was to become a focal point of inquiry into 
modern fugal usage. In this instance (November - 
17, Third Programme) it was played by Franz 
Reizenstein with authority and fine technical 
command. 

Haydn’s B flat Mass, the Harmoniemesse, so 
called because of the rich wind band for which 


he coenied ich: epenaia music in this, ‘his | 
large choral and orchestral work, ‘made last — 
Friday memorable (Home Service) in a beauti- — 
fully balanced performance by the Danish Radio _ 
Choir and Symphony Orchestra conducted by — 


Mogens Woldike. T 
Sanctus with its earnest expressiveness, ' the 
» Dona nobis which, before it ends with conven- 
tional figurations, affords moments of tense 
contemplation, and, above all, the grand, exp ’n- 
sive Kyrie, these made a deep impression. ; 
Scott GODDARD 
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The Chamber Orchestra in the Twentieth. ‘Century — 


IN THE eighteenth century all 
orchestral music was chamber 
music if only because it was played in 
chambers. With the growth of democracy, the 
dance music. of the autocratic courts began 
to attract a wider audience and in so doing 
became less courtly, more popular. The new, 
‘symphonic dance works that appeared in profu- 


sion from around 1750 onwards were no longer . 


strictly functional, for they were not meant to be 
danced to. But neither were they meant exclu- 
sivel 
background noise, inducing confidence, if not 
Enlightenment, in the citizens of a changing 
world. Only the few composers of genius, then 
as at any other time, sensed the implications of 
. the new style. 

Thus Haydn’s symphonic music began as 
rococo entertainment. As it matured it became 
drama: an interaction of themes, tonalities and 
instrumental timbres. Between this inner musi- 
cal drama and the revolutionary impulses that 

- went to create a new world there was an intimate 
connexion; 
pointed out when Haydn became a Freemason— 
“if every instrument did not consider the rights 
‘and properties of every other instrument in 
addition to its own rights, the end, which is 
beauty, would not be attained’. 

Thus the orchestral style of Haydn Ral 
Mozart is a chamber music style because it is a 
democratic activity. By the turn of the century, 
however, the sonata principle \has become 
increasingly an assertion of the individual Will 
against the World. Whereas Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s symphonies are at once social and per-~ 
sonal—at once entertainment and art—Beet- 
hoven’s later symphonies have become a moral 
force, through which the artist’s Will attempts 
to change the world. Orchestral texture is no 
longer a ‘democratic’ interplay of lines: the 
physical impact of sound becomes part of the 
drama and, in the last movement of the Fifth, 
the shriek of piccolo and the grunt of double 
bassoon serve mainly to reinforce sonority. The 

orchestra strives to make an ever fiercer assault 
on an ever increasing number of people; the 
democratic concert-hall, the nineteenth-century 
symphony orchestra—which could have been 
created only in an industrialized society—grew 
out of this urgent need. 

And as individualism was fulfilled, other 
basic tenets of democracy—mutual reciprocity, 
equality of opportunity—were denied. The 
dominant composer of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury was Wagner, whose self-assertion involved 
hatred of industrialism; and in whose orchestral - 
texture the conversational give-and- take that is 
the essence of Haydn’s style is replaced iby a 
dynamic surge of sound, absorbing the universe 


to be listened to; they were rather a * 


for—as Joseph von Holzmeister 
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The first of four programmes of modern works for chamber orchestra will be broadcast 
at 8.30 p.m. on Monday, November 30 (Third) 


into the artist’s inner life. That there should 


have been a reaction against Wagner’s apotheosis 
of humanism was inevitable, because one can go 
no further than self-deification; and the reaction 
is evident within the work of composers who 
are in some ways his disciples. 
* Thus Mahler’s symphonies began as autobio- 
graphical exploration allied to both Beethoven 
and Wagner :> 
lization. The simplest of his symphonies, the 
Fourth, opens with a symmetrical phrase at once 
folk-like and Haydnesque. Gradually Mahler in- 
jects into it something of his personal exaltation 
and anguish, with rhapsodic leaps and drooping 
suspensions. And as this happens to the melody, 
the orchestral texture paradoxically becomes, 
not more densely Wagnerian, more ‘ subjectively ’ 
harmonic, but more polyphonic. 

This means that Mahler scores in a manner 
distinct from Beethoven, let alone Wagner. His 


‘instrumentation tends towards a chamber-music 


style, delineating the orchestral voices with the 
maximum precision. But whereas Haydn’s 
orchestral style democratically reconciles the 
parts with the whole (polyphonic ‘ conversation ’ 
with harmonic order), Mahler’s style tends to 
emphasize the separateness of the lines. In many 
passages of his Ninth Symphony dissonant 
linear counterpoint becomes itself a principle of 
order, replacing both the tonal props of the 
classical symphony and the harmonic surge of 
the Wagnerian orchestra. Society and the Self 
sink exhausted; and from their exhaustion is 


_born a seed. It is not an accident that the pas- 


sages of linear counterpoint in the Ninth Sym- 
phony, no less than the last movement of Das 
Leid von der Erde, should attain an almost 
oriental immobility. As we become less reliant 
on the human will, we relinquish Time’s 
shackles; and the music becomes, in philosophi- 
cal approach and even to some extent in tech- 
nique, eastern as well as European. 

While Mahler was treating the mammoth 
nineteenth-century orchestra like a chamber 
ensemble, Schénberg—another post-Wagnerian, 
Jewish romantic—had come to the conclusion 
that his own music’s trend away fron» harmonic 
progression towards linear organization could be 


‘more ‘effectively realized in scoring for a com- 


paratively small group of instruments. His First 
Chamber Symphony is a work of great historical 


importance: because its polyphonic texture was ° 


dictated by the nature of the themes themselves. 
At first, Schonberg intended to write a classical 


symphony in which the four movements should 


bear to one another a more than normally close 
relationship. Only gradually did he come to 
admit that the themes that came unbidden were 
not conformable with traditional harmonic and 
tonal practice. The heroic rising fourths of the 


but ended as an elegy on a civi-_ 


opening motive, the whole-tone implications-of 
the second theme, were realities that could not 


be gainsaid. If they would not fit into the 
accepted principles of order, new principles 
must be discovered. The germ of serialism was 
conceived in the Chamber Symphony; hence- 
forth, even when writing for the enormous or- 
chestra of Moses und Aron, Schonberg consis- 
tently scored for an orchestra of solo lines, 

All Webern’s orchestral works are chamber 
music in which solo lines are organized by 


serial pitch relationships rather than by tonality; — 


so is Berg’s Chamber Concerto, in which the 
derivation from Mahler’s final orchestral style 
is manifest. Webern’s music, far more than 
Schénberg’s, consistently denies the European 
time-sense; as does Berg’s in the Chamber Con- 
certo, for the piece turns backwards halfway 


through, like the serpent eating its own tail. — 
While serialism is the most radical reaction to 


Wagner’s engulfing tonal universe, it is not the 
only reaction. Stravinsky turned his back on 


both Beethoven and Wagner and, in scoring for ~ 


chamber groups, borrowed. techniques from 
medieval polyphony and from baroque toccata, 
variation and fugue. To some extent the spirit 
of his war-time works, like The Soldier’s Tale 
and the Concertino, was negative, deflatory. But 
it was not merely negative; for in absorbing the 
personality into the pattern defined by the sharp 
sonorities and figurations of solo instruments, it 


created a strong ritualistic feeling. These works — 


too tend, in almost oriental fashion, away from 
the domination of Time; and this remains true 
even when, in a later work like the C major 
Symphony, Stravinsky exploits the externalities 
of Haydn’s ‘ensemble’ symphony. Perhaps 
Stravinsky’s ‘non-evolutionary’ treatment of 
western harmony could have been achieved only 
by a Russian émigré; for Russia experienced no 
Renaissance, and her vastness links the east to 
Europe, _ 

It is too early to know just how much 
the fascination of the chaimber orchestra for 
twentieth-century composers means. But when 
the history of our time comes to be written, it 
will probably be apparent that a preoccupation | 
with the chamber orchestra, in the hands of the 


- truly creative, discouraged rhetoric and infla- 


tion: encouraged reticence, irony, and acerbity, 
without the sacrifice of compassion—as we can 
see from the chamber orchestra works that 
Hindemith wrote in the ’twenties and *thirties, 
and which at this date seem to be wearing best — 
of his prolific output. And beyond this—in some _ 
of the works: of Stravinsky, Schénberg Berg, — 
Webern, Barték—the concern with the Ret 
orchestra, may pe at a shift i in ee li 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey 
and delicate herbs. 


MONEY MATTERS 


Investing in a Building Society : 


The PLANET, a founder member of the Building 

Societies Association, was one of the first Building 

Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
a quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 
The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 


: 1% NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 


Inter-Regional Quiz—Heat fee ia 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE +9 seein 


A NEW SERIES began on Novem- 
ber 22 in Network Three, 
a contest between pairs from different regions 


who answered questions on bidding and play. 


The teams were from Liverpool, represented by 
Mr. A. C. Douglass and Mr. E. P. G. Martin, 
and London, represented by Mr. Alfredo 
Campoli, the distinguished violinist, and Mr. 
J. Joy. 

The competitors were first asked five questions 
all relating to the bib are hand, held by South 
at love all: 

& 106 ¥084 @KJ963 
These were the questions: ‘ 

(1) How should South respond to an opening 
One Spade from partner? 

(2) How should he respond to One Heart? 

(3) Partner deals and bids One Diamond. The 
next player doubles. What should South bid 
now? 

(4) South is fourth to:speak. West, on his 
left, opens One Diamond. North doubles and 
East passes. How should South respond to his 
partner’s double? 

(5) South is again fourth to’ speak. West, on 
his left, opens One Club, North overcalls One 
Heart, and East bids One No-trump. Seuth 
passes and West raises to Three No-trumps. 
What should South lead? 


eyl74 


The answers judged best by Harold Franklin 
and Terence Reese were: (1) One No-trump, (2) 
Two Hearts; (3) Three Diamonds—a justifiable 
pre-emptive raise; (4) One No-trump—much 
better than a penalty pass on such moderate 
trumps; (5) The 4 of hearts. A 

Each player answered all the questions, and 
at the end of this part of the contest Liverpool 
had scored 16 points out of 20, and London 17. 


‘Then both pairs had to bid the following hand, 


with West the dealer at love all: _ — 


WEST - EAST 
&K953 &AQ82 
¥AQ106 WKJ954 
@385 @A4 
& K 107 AG 


The safest slam contract is Six Hearts, which 


can be made even if the spades break badly. If 


the hand is to be played in spades, then Seven 
Spades. is slightly better than Six Spades, for if 
a diamond is led both contracts depend on a 3-2 
break in spades. 

The Liverpool pair, after a dubious opening 
of One Spade by West, reached Seven Spades 
and scored 8 points out of 10. The Londoners 
reached Seven Hearts, for which there is no 
play. 

The players were then asked to plan the play 
in Six Hearts against a trump lead, to which 


both opponents follow. This is a difficult 
problem, to which the answer is as follows: 
Declarer should draw trumps, taking three — 
rounds if necessary, then play three rounds of _ 
clubs, ruffing the thifd. Now the Ace of spades 
is cashed, followed by Ace of diamonds and a 


low diamond. Now, if the spades were originally 


J 10 x x and x, whichever defender takes the ~ 
diamond must concede a trick with his next _ 
lead. If the player on lead has J 10 x he loses ~ 
his spade trick and if he is void he must concede 

a ruff and discard. 

- The London pair went close to finding this 
answer, but omitted to play off the Ace of 
spades before exiting in diamonds. They scored 

4 points, against 2 by Liverpool, who attempted - 
an improbable squeeze. This left Liverpool the 
winters by 26 points against 21. 


Twenty-five men and women who recently broadcast — 
in Woman’s Hour (Light Programme) their appre- 
ciations of what life had taught them have now 
‘had these experiences published in. book - form. 
Learned from Life is the title of the volume, as ify ; 
was of the original series of talks, and it is edited 
by Madge Hart (Werner Laurie, 8s. 6d.). The ~ 
broadcasters include Lady Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Birkett, Sir Stephen King-Hall, Mr. John — 
Betjeman, Miss Ursula Bloom, and Miss Athene 

- Seyler. 


TANKING-UP IN MID-AIR. Valiant-to-Valiant hook-up! Mid-air refuelling techniques by — 
giant aircraft such as these vastly increase the range of our V-bombers. Already flights of : 
6,000 miles have been made, gic SL a non-stop flight oon London to Cape Town. 


The wont Ss ‘most challenging profession | 


Few professions demand higher qualities thana flying 
career in the R.A.F.—a challenge to any young man 


_ who has ever felt the urge to fly. You may think there’s 


no future flying manned aircraft in the R.A.F.—but 
you would be quite wrong. Manned aircraft will be 


necced in vital roles such as the V-bomber force,. 


cert.n air defence duties, tactical support, all types 
of reconnaissance and. air transport for many years 
to come. 


And as guided missiles play an increasing role i in our 


You'll get more out of life... flying with the Royal Air Force 


defence, it is the men with flying experience who will 
command the units that use them. 

One last point. Today many careers offer good pay 
and conditions. The R.A.F. is one e of them, Materially, 


an officer in the R.A.F. looks his civilian con-— 


temporaries squarely in the eye... and gets a lot 
more out of life. 

For details of how to apply, of pay, conditions and 
allowances write to: The Under Secretary of State, 


Air Ministry (M.9) (LT 30), Adastral House, London, 


_ manent commission. — 


W.C.1. (Applicants must be between 174 aod 26 and 
a mained a good G.C.E. or equivalent.) 

ht Lieutenant of 26 can earn, with full allowances, Me 
pee 1,700 a year. The R.A.F. wants pilots, navi- . 
gators: and air electronics officers for three types of 
commission: (1) Permanent, leading to retired pay. 
(2) 12 years, with the option of leaving after 8 years 
and the chance of gaining a permanent commissior 
(3) 5 years, also with the chance of g 


auliflower fies with a white sauce 
u - Bacon and ham Saher 3 ‘are oa tasty. Try 


atiabo: sauce. (2) A corner of bacon is compara- 
‘ively cheap: French honsewives like to cook it 
in a purée of lentils or dried peas. (3) Ham and 

egg pudding: layers of minced ham, bread- 
ches: ‘press — crumbs, slices of hard-boiled egg, finishing with 
and- Put a crumbs. Pour on enough milk to moisten, dot 
- - with butter, and bake. (4) Ham and chicory 
. eran wrap a slice of ham round a cooked 
(1) Squab pie: piaas is made rn - with nirenarg seeding Sak eae 
ons, and cooking apples, covered For puddings I would suggest: (1) Hot fruit 
ust. Q- ‘Fish roll: spread a salad:. layers of dried apricots, prunes, 
with a mixture of cooked raisins, and sliced oranges, moistened with 
i hard-boiled egg. Roll as you | orange juice and sweetened with syrup. (2) 
bake. (3) Sprats fried crisply Apple marmalade charlotte: an apple charlotte 
lemon juice. (4) A particu- sing marmalade instead of sugar. (3) A simple 
preparing fish is to pour cheese cold sweet: chop eating apple with nuts and 
le raw fish—either smoked or white yaisins, sweeten with brown sugar and flavour 
sory OT: in the oven. (3) with cinnamon. 


Honor WYAtt 
— Woman's Hour’ 


PEE ee hate Btrted frente 
eggs on ‘rice “mixed with | 


Mi _ Skinning Chestnuts 


Chios 7,1 ieee asks: ‘Can you tell me the easiest 
Pes re, ‘some ne ae fer using vegetables and way of removing the outer and inner skin of 
—-. (1) Vegetable pie: chopped, cooked chestnuts. The usual advice given is: roast them 


h dded raw cabbage with | a sharp 


(2) Potato and cabbage pie: layers 
Ty finely ‘sliced raw potatoes and finely 
raw cabbage in. layers. Cover with _ The easiest way to remove both skins is first 
margarine and grated cheese. Bake-in a to make a small nick in the pointed end of each 
sia & Mec esti souflié is sieved, | _ put wi a sharp sch Then put them into a 


this is a most unsatisfactory way, as only a 
few remain intact’. 


Su btopia. By Jeffec 


Pi for the ae Miece correct solutions edie book tokens, 
Bai. value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


post on. Thursday, December ’ 3. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 

them. should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 

spate: * Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
_ rosswords the Editor’ 's decision is final, ; 


All squares are numbered systematically. Answers 

to clues are to be entered in squares listed; squares 
not listed are to be blacked in. Moving a square 
at a time and never diagonally a tour of Subtopia 
may be made, tracing an appropriate quotation from 
_a poem followed by the county in which the scene 
of the poem is set. Solvers are asked to name the 
- poet. 


, Clues 
A. 0413, 0510, 0505, 0102, 0108, 0308, 0904, 
0905, 0609 
Aim into net in confusion (9) 
B. 0403, 0105, 0804, 1103, 0304, 0404, 1106, 0312 
Chopped -up rood with soul sad (8) 
C. 0409, 0704, 0701, Lhe 1106, 0104, 0806, 
0502, 0001 
; Carries a little 0 one in outside pocket (9) 
'D. 0612, 0307, 0402, 1006, 0507, 1002, 0305 
Satisfying carve up with ground-ivy en- 
twined (7) 


» 


bas E. 0207, 0709, 0200, 0608, 0807, 0611 
nosey Unhappy old age goes back after seat (6) 


oF 0511, 0000, 0501, 0406, 0707, 0903 
; gag ark pears almost bolting (6) 


<0 
” 


») a mixture of bacon puaress ember onion ts 


a cheese sauce, topped with a cheese for twenty minutes, then skin; but I find that 


pan ger plenty of cold water. Bring ‘he iT 
the boil slowly, and let them boil fast for about 
ten minutes. Leave them to cool in the water, 
and when it has reached the tepid stage take th 
chestnuts out, one at a time, and you will f 
both skins come off easily. Do not forget to. leave 
the nuts in the water 2 to the moment of sa Cn 
ning. 


MARGARET RYAN 
—‘ Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors — 


| Hon. C. M. WoopHouse, D.S.0., M.P. (page 
911): Director-General, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1955-59; M.P. 
(Conservative) for Oxford since October; | 
author of Apple of Discord, Dostotevsky, 
| he Greek War of Independence, etc. 
| Mark ABRAMS (page 914): Director of an 
advertising agency in charge of consumer | 
research; author of Social Surveys and 
Soctal Action, (with others) Town and 
Country Planning Textbook, etc. 
EricH HELLER (page 922): Professor of | 
German, University College, Swansea; 
author of The Disinherited Mind, Essays | 


in’ Modern German Literature and | 
Thought, and The Ironic German a, 
SEYMOUR MELMAN (page 924): Associate 3 


Professor of Industrial and Management 
Engimeering, Columbia University 
LorD ADRIAN, O.M., F.RS. (page 927): | 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 
University; President of the Royal Society, 
1950-55; author of The Physical ris of 
Perception, etc. 


G. 0208, 0801, 0204, 0604, 0100 
Journal sometimes published abraad (5) . 
H. 0808, 0513, 0805, 0302, 0401, 0206 zy ion 
Metal limb smashed, makes a thrill (6) ar) 
L. 0902, 0607, 0509, 0703, 0005 ; 
This wee piccaninny may have black face (5) 
J. 0605, 0802, 0301, 0601, 0512, 0311 


Inferior with bashful exterior, queer (6) Ra 
K. 0708, 0606, 0610, 1107, 0503, 0907, 0803 
Exalted prickle pickle, little Edward fol- 
lowing on (7) 
L.- 0809, 0906, 0410, 0411, 0602, 0405, 0101 
Diagonailly woven (7) 
M. 0706, 0508, 0202, 1005, 0702, 0810 
Ten mixed up in beginning of lengthy 
combat, sparing result (6) 
N. 0501, 0704, 1102, 0205, 0313, 0603, 0407 
All in favour round fleater (7) 
O. 0004, 0201, 0408, 0506, 0107, 0302, 0710 
Enemy given socks, label inside as pledge (7) 
P. 0705, 0613, 0504, 0306, 0412, 1003, 0907 
Receiver’s cause of stumbling (7) 
aoe of No. 1,537 
(2liol ial |] 411618117 
i3hi2]e4 nao 19} x x 
altizinsio 512] 
Sta 6 | 740 [9] 
1st prize: J. C. Frost (Sabden); 2nd prize: K. A, 
Helps (Cambridge); 3rd prize: A. R, Davidson 
(Kilmarnock) 
> 
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GENERAL 


CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


The Certificate is the open door to careers, 
University, professional, and commercial. U.C.C, 
with over seventy years’ successful experience of 
teaching by post, prepares for the examinations of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and all 
other Boards. Reasonable fees; instalments, 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure, 
@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
fees, special features, free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE v 


56 Burlington House 


) CAMBRIDGE. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc-, 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning’ exam. or bjects in 
which interested to the Secretary. (Di/1)- 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


er call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.& 


956 . THE LISTENER 


SSeS ss > 
WRITE YOUR WAY TO A SECOND INCOME. 


You can turn your pen to profit by spare-time writing. Take the 
short cut to writing success—take professional advice, instead of 
floundering on your own by trial and error, rejection and dejection. 

The London School of Journalism shows you, by personal postal 
, coaching, how to get into print quickly and consistently, by developing 
your own interests, knowledge and experience, and aiming always 
at a definite market. 

The LSJ, founded by the leading newspaper owners, with Lord 
Northcliffe as chief patron, has 40 years of journalistic teaching success 
behind it. Its personal postal courses in Journalism, Article Writing, 
Short Stories, Radio and T.V. Plays and Writing for Children are 
conducted by working journalists who are skilled at teaching. : 

Remember that the LSJ offers you a level of personal guidance un- 
obtainable elsewhere. Send for the free book “ Writing for the Press ”, 
which shows you how to earn money. Fees are low—advice is free: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO. 8250 


ae af at at at at ct act a 


MUST I BE FORGOTTEN 
AT CHRISTMAS? 


SEND A-GOODWILL GIFT 
TO A REFUGEE 


Pleads Pat Smythe 


Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
undermentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 

at ‘O’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 

B.A., B.Se., B.Se.Econ., LL.B., B.D, 

Postgraduate Certificate, and 

Diploma in Education: 

Diplomas in Theology 

Geography, Social Studies, 
Public Administration: 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Oversea School Certificate and 
Higher School Certificate, 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

LAW SOCIETY, BAR 

ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
PROFESSIONAL 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination) to E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director 
of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


** Spare a thought in World Refugee Year 
for those out in the cold—the people who 
still don’t belong anywhere in spite of 
years of waiting. In obsolete barrack 
rooms in Europe; in leaky shacks on 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam,,; on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 


Full details of how you can obtain the 
GeneralCert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request, 


Hong Kong or Korean hillsides ; in vast 
sprawling encampments in the Holy 
Land; homeless under the chill skies of 
North Africa—in all these places and 
many more, multitudes of men, women 
and children have little joy in their 
hearts this Christmas ”’. 


10/= provides 48 good meals for orphans. 


£5 gives 20 undernourished children a 
13 weeks’ course of vitamin tablets. 


Please send a gift now to The Listener 
Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd., Old Batik, 
High Street, Oxford. 


NOW! WRITE TV 
SCRIPTS THAT SELL! 


Your creative ability can give you 
immense personal satisfaction—and a 
very substantial extra income—in the 
expanding TV~ scriptwriting field. 
Demand for plays, documentaries, 
comedy sketches, etc., constantly 
increases. New writers, trained to 


express themselves in TV terms, are 
urgently needed. : 
The Television Writing School’s 


correspondence courses take you 
through all the’ techniques of this 
fascinating new medium. The School 
teaches you to develop your ‘ideas 


into professional shooting scripts— 
ready for the commercial market. » 


Write today for free prospectus to: 
Dept. LRA, Television Writing School, 
14 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 


LIVE—with a paint-brush! 


(‘) Oils and watercolours—I.C.S. will 
train you in both! Personal in- 


Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


ike School of Careers 


DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
Drawings, Watercolours & Engravings 
An Arts Council Exhibition 
ROYAL ACADEMY DIPLOMA 


GALLERY 
Extended to December 13th 


Weekdays 10—6; Sundays 2—6, 
Admission 2/6 


Velp ord 
Ye OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


vor FAMINE RELIEF 


gift SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Franks. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
 S 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART 
wo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

= Candidates for admission in October 1960 
should obtain application forms from 
Secretary, Slade School of Fine Art, 
University College London, Gower St., 
W.C.1. Students wishing to study Stage 
Design will be considered for Stanbury 
Scholarship (see below). Application 
forms must be submitted by 15 December 


struction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 
that saves years of wasted effort 
I.C.S. ‘Pleasure from Painting” 


% S 
“TH KENSING* 


GvENING LECTURES 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. Course isnot expensive. Will repay — 


1959. , , 
ori ADMISSION FREB you amply. FREE Winsorand _ 
culpture ; a Newt t wh is 
An Arts Council Exhibition Dec. 2nd—IS ABSTRACT ART poet cP a ae on set Whentea ee ; % } 
TATE GALLERY AN ABERRATION? alnene AiM Annis for tajalta t9: eSBs: 


study Stage Design (see above) in October 
1960 will be considered for Stanbury 
Scholarship if they have had either 
previous art school training or practical 
experience in the theatre. : 


Till December 16th 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6; 
Tues. & Thurs 10—8; Sun. 2—6 


Admission 2/6 


by Sir John Rothenstein, C.B.E. 


Dec. Sth—ELIZABETHAN EMBROIDERY 
by George Wingfield Digby. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Intertext House (Dept. DP4) 
Parkgate Road, London, S.W. 
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